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Memoirs of the LIFE of Dr. WitttamM DERHAM:> 
With a fine Portrait of that eminent Philofopher. 


Intiam DerHaM, an emi- 

nent philofopher and divine, 
was born at Stowton, near Worcefter, 
on the 26th of November 1657. He 
had his fchool education at Blockley, 
in his native county, under the care 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Collier; and, 
on the 14thof May 1675, he was ad- 
mitted into Trinity College, Oxford, 
under the tuition of Dr.-Willes, fa- 
ther of the late fir —— Willes, knt. 
lord chief juftice of the court of Com- 
mon-pleas. He took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 167g, and by that 
time had fo dillinguifhed himfelfby his 
learning, and other eminent qualifica- 
tions, that he was earneftly recom- 
mended by Dr. Ralph Bathurft, then 
prefident of Trinity College, to Dr. 
Seth Ward, bifhop of Salifbury, by 
whofe recommendation he became 
chaplain, as foon as he entered into 
holy orders, to Catharine lady dowa- 
ger Grey of Warke. He was or- 
dained deacon, May 29, 1581, and 
prieft, July 9g, 1682. On the sth 
of July, the fame year, he was pre- 
fented by Mr. Neville to the vicarage 
of Wargrave, Berks. At this place, 
his refidence was of no long continu- 
ance; for,in 1689, he was prefented 
by Mrs. Jane Bray, to the rectory of 
Upminfter, in Effex, worth upward 
of zcol. a year. This place not be- 
ing more than fifteen miles from the 
metropolis, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of converfing, and keeping a 
correfpondence with, the moit emi- 
rent philofophers in the kingdom. 
Reliding, therefore, on a fine elevated 
and healthful fpot, in a retired and 
guiet ftation, fuited to his contempla- 
tive and philofophical turn, he appli- 
ed, with great affiduity, to the ftudy 
of nature, and to mathematics, and 
experimental philofophy ; in which 
he became fo eminent, that, foon af- 
ter, he was chofen Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He proved one of 
the moft induftrious and ufeful mem- 


bers of that learned body, frequently 
VoLt.c, 


publifhing fome very curious obferva- 
tions, and valuable pieces, in their 
‘ Philofophical Tranfactions.’ 

Befide his various communications 
to the ‘ Philofophical Tranfattions,’ 
Our ingenious author publifhed, in his 
younger years, ‘The Artificial Clock- 
maker: a Treatife of Watch and 
Clock-work, fhewing to the meaneft 
Capacities, the Art of calculating 
Numbers to all Sorts of Movements, 
the Way to alter Clock-work, to 
make Chimes, and fet them to Mufi- 
cal Notes, and to calculate and correct 
the, Motions of Pendulums. Alfo 
Numbers for divers Movements: with 
the ancient and modern Hiltory of 
Ciock-work ; and many Initruments, 
Tab‘es, and other Matters, never be- 
fore publifhed in any other book.’ 
The fourth edition, with large emen- 
dations, was publifhed in 1734. 

In the years 1711 and 1712, Mr. 
Derham preached fixteen fermons at 
Mr. Boyle’s lecture, which, having 
put into a new form, he publifhed, in 
1713, under this title, ‘ Phyfico 
Theology ; or,a Demonttration of the 
Being and Attributes of God from his 
Works of Creation: being the fub- 
flance of fixteen Sermons preached in 
St. Mary le Bow Church, London, at 
the hon. Mr. Boyle’s Lectures, inthe 
Years 1711 and 1712: with large 
Noxes, and many curious Obferva- 
tions, 8vo.’— This curious and valu- 
able book has paffed through many 
editions, three of which were in the 
firft year. It has been tranflated 
into French and feveral other lan- 
guages. An elegant writer, contem- 
porary with our author, thus delivers 
his fentiments of this excellent work : 

‘It is written by Mr. Derham, 
rector of Upminfter in Effex. I do 
not know what Upminfter is worth ; 
but I am fure, had I the bef living in 
England to give, I fhould not think 
the addition of it fufficient acknow- 
ledgment of his merit; efpecially 
fince I am informed, that the fimpli- 
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city of his life is agreeable to his ufe- 
ful knowledge and learning. 

‘ The praife of this author feems to 
me to be, the great perfpicuity and 
method which render his work intel- 
ligible and p'eafing to people who are 
itrangers to fuch inquiries, as well as 
to the learned. It is a very defirable 
entertainment to find occafions of plea- 
fure and fatisfa€tion in thofe objects, 
and occurrences which we have all our 
lives, perhaps, overlooked ; or be- 
held, without exciting any reflections 
that made us wifer or happier. The 
pain good man does, as witha wand, 
fhew us the wonders and fpectacles in 
all nature, and the particular capacities 
with which all living creatures are en- 
dowed for their feveral ways of life ; 
how the organs of creatures are made 
according to the different paths in 
which they are to move and provide 
for themfelves and families ; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to fwim, to 
fly, to walk ; whether they are to in- 
habit the bowels of the earth, the covers 
ofthe wood, the muddy or clear ftreams; 
to howl in forefts, or converfe in cities. 
All life from that of a worm to that of 
a man is explained ; and as I may fo 
fpea's, the wondrous works of the crea- 
ton, by the obfervations of this author, 
lie before us as objects that create love 
and admiration ; which, without fuch 
explications, ftrike us only with con- 
fufion and amazement. 

€ The man who, before he had this 
book, dreffed and went out to loiter 
and gather up fomething to entertain 
2 mind too vacant, no longer needs 
news to give himielf amufement ; the 
very air he breathes fugge{s abundant 
matter for his thoughts. He will 
confider that he has begun another day 
of lite, to breathe with all other crea- 
tures ia the fame mafs of air, vapours, 
and clouds, which furround our globe ; 
and of all the numberlefs animals that 
live by receiving momentary life, or 
rather momentary and new reprieves 
trom death, at their noltrils, he only 
ftands ereét, confcious and contempla- 
wve of the benefaction. 


* A man who is not capable of philo- 
fophical refle€tions from his own edu-’ 
cation, will be as much pleafed as 
with any other good news which he 
has not before heard. ‘The agitations 
of the wind, and the falling of the 
rains, are what are abfolutely necef- 
fary for his welfare and accommoda- 
tion. This kind of reader will behold 
the light with a new joy, and a fort 
of reafonable rapture. He will be led 
from the appendages which attend and 
furround our globe, to the contempla- 
tion of the globe itfelf, the diftribution 
of the earth and waters, the variety 
and quantity of all things provided for 
the ufes of our world; then will h's 
contemplation, which was too diffufed 
and general, be let down to particu- 
lars, to different foils and moulds, to. 
the beds of minerals and ftohes, into 
caverns and volcanos, and then again 
to the tops of mountains, and then 
again to the field and valleys. 

« When the author has acquainted his 
reader with the place of his abode ; 
he informs him of his capacity to 
make himfelf eafy and happy in it by 
the gift of fenfes, by their ready or- 
gans: by fhewing him the ftructure 
of thofe organs, the difpofition of the 
ear for the receipt of founds, of the 
noftril for fmell, the tongue for tafte, 
the nerves to avoid harms by our fecl- 
ing, and the eye by our fight. 

‘ The whole work is concluded (as. 
it is the fum of fixteen fermons in 
proof of the exiitence of the Deity) 
with reflections which apply each dif- 
tinét part of it to an end, for which 
the author may hope to be rewarded 
with an immortaiity much more to be 
defired, than that of remaining in e- 
ternal honour among all the ions of 
men*,’ 

In purfuance of the fame noble and 
pious defign, our judicious and excel- 
lent divine publifled, in 1714, * Aitro- 
Theology : ora Demonftration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, from a 


Survey of the Heavens: illuftrated. 


with Copper Plates.’ It was dedi- 
cated to his late Majeity, who was, 


* Guardian, No, 175. 
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at the time of its publication, Prince 
of Wales, and who, on notice being 
taken of our learned author’s worth 
and ingenuity, made him his chaplain, 
and procured for him a canonry of 
Windfor, into which he was inftalled 
in 1716. The univerfity of Oxford, 
likewife, in confideration of his merit, 
learning, and ingenuity, conferred on 
him the degree of Dottor in Divinity, 
by diploma, the 26th of June 1730. 
When Eleazar Albin publifhed his 
«Natural Hiftory of Birds and Englith 
Infeéts, in four volumes ato.’ they ap- 
peared illuftrated with very curious 
notes and obfervations by our learned 
author; and he alfo revifed * Mifcel- 
lanea Curicf2,’ in three volumes 4to. 
“The lait thing he publithed of his own 
compofition, was ¢ Cnriito-Theology : 
a Demonftration of the Divine Au- 
thority of the Chriitian Religion, be- 
ing the fubftance of a Sermon preach- 
ed at Bath, on Nov. 2, 1729, and 
publifhed at the earneft requeit of the 
Aaditory, London 1730, 8vo.’—It 
was not only with his own writings 
that this excellent author obliged the 
world, but alfo with thofe of feveral 
great and learned men: for he pub- 
lifhed fome pieces of the moft worthy 
and ingenious Mr. Ray, and gave 
new editions of others, with great 
additions, from the author’s own ma- 
nufcripts. ‘T’o him the world is like- 
wife indebted for the publication” of 
the Philofophical Experiments and Ob- 
fervations of the late eminent Dr. Ro- 
bert Hooke, F. R.S. and other emi- 
nent virtucfi in his time, Lond. 1726, 
8vo. Among other curiofities, ofwhich 
he had great numbers, he had collect- 
ed a {pecimen of infeéts, and likewife 
nicely preferved the male and female 
of moft kinds of birds in this ifland. 
Thus this good and great man, hav- 
ing {pent his life in the moit agreeable 
ftudy of nature, and made all his re- 
fearches therein fubfervient to the glo- 
rious end of promoting the honour of 
God, ‘and true piety and religion in 
the world, gave up his pious foul to 
bis Maker on the 5th of April 1735, 
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at Upminfter, and was buried there. 
Dr. Derham,”as to his perfon, was 
pretty tall, and feemed to be of a 
itrong and healthful conititution. His 
moral character was quite amiable ; 
and among other inftances of his boun- 
ty, he was a phyfician to the bodies 
as well as to the fouls of his pa- 
rifhioners ; none or but few of them 
having occafion to apply to any one 
elfe but him for relief in the time cf 
illnefs. Such was his kill ia phyiic, 
as well as in all other branches of 
knowledge. 

The late Dr. Kippis, in his addi- 
tions to the life of this exccllent man, 
fays, ¢ It fometimes happens that cler- 
gymen of the greateft wifdom, learn- 
ing, and merit, are far from being 
good preachers. Dr. Derham is un- 
derflood to have made but avery poor 
figure in this refped ; and tohis other 
defeéts in the pulpit, wes added fome 
difadvantage with regard to his per- 
fon, for he was wry-necked.’ 

* Lord Kaims’ continues Dr. Kip- 
pis, ¢ accufes Dr. Derham of not hav- 
ing paid fufficient attention to one 
fubject which properly came before 
him in his ‘* Phyfico-Tieology.” 
What his lordfhip refers to is, the na- 
tural hiftory of animals wit) relation 
to pairing, and the care of their pro- 
geny. ‘ M. Puffon,” fays he, **in 
many large volumes, be‘lows fcarcely 
a thought on that favourite fubject, 
and the neglect of our couitrymen, 
Ray and Derham, is ftill le!s excufa- 
ble, confidering that to difplay the 
condu& of Providence was the fole 
purpofe of their writing Natural Hif- 
tory.” This defect lord Kaims has 
endeavoured to fupply, by fome in- 
genious obfervations of his own: 
which, however, he confiders as 
hints merely tending to excite farther 
curicfity *. 

«A remark occurs to us, with re- 
fpeét to the different mancer in which 
the works of nature were ftudied by 
philofophers in the laft and beginning 
of the prefent century, from thoig of 
our owntime. The former treated, 


* Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, voL u, 98—108. 2d Edition. 
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much on final caufes, and were very 
folicitious to difplay the wifdom and 
goodnefs of God in the creation and 
adminiftration of the world. But mo- 
dern philofophers, in general (we fay 
in general, for we know that there are 
illuftrious exceptions) do not feem to 
be animated with the fame fpirit of 
piety. They moft feduloufly purfue 
their enquiries into the properties of 
the objects around them, and have 
made furprifing additions to the ftock 
of philofophical knowledge ; but they 
do not appear fufficiently concerned to 
trace the God of Nature in his works. 
Nay, fome there are who difapprove 
of any difquicitions into final caufes. 
That fubjeét ought, without doubt, to 


be examined with the utmoft modefty, 
circumfpeétion, and caution : but fill, 
we think, that, in a vaft variety of 
refpects, there are fuch evident proofs 
that particular objects are eminenily 
fitted to anfwer certain wife and be- 
nevolent purpofes, that not to attend 
to them, not to point them out, is a 
want of that reverential regard which 
fhould ever be paid to the Supreme 
Being. ‘To animate devotion is one 
of the nobleft ends of the itudy of 
nature. This perhaps may, in con- 
tempt, be called preaching; but to 
ftand up for the honour of the great 
Governor of the Univerfe, is not only 
to be religioufly, but philofophicaliy 
employed.’ 


On the INFLUENCE of CHRISTIANITY on the Law of Nations. 


{ From Ward’s Enquiry into the Law of Nations in Europe. ] 


4 ie law of nations being founded 
in a great meafure upon the 
fyftems of morality, good or bad, 
purfued by certain fets of claffes of 
people; ard religion being every 
where the ground-work of the mo- 
rality obferved, the Chrittian religion 
may be fuppofed not merely to influ- 
ence, but to be the chief guide of the 
Chriftian law of nations. 

It certainly has had fo powerful an 
effect upon it, that wherever it has 
exifted, it has gone the fartheft of all 
caufes to introduce notions of humanity 
and true juftice into tie maxims of the 
world. The great proof of which is, 
that if we compare the conduct of 
Chriftian nations with that of nations 
profefling any other religion, (what- 
ever may be their flages of improve- 
ment, or in whatever era of their 
glory) the refult, I believe, will be 
uniform and univerfal, that the ore 
will be eminent over the other for re- 
gularity, equity, and benevolence. 
In making the comparifon, it would 
be unfair to bring into the account, 
any of thofe nations -that are ftill ap- 
preaching to a ftate of nature. I pafs 
by, therefore, all people who ‘may 


yet be denominated favage, and refer, 
for the fake of greater accuracy, to the 
moft eminent alone of the nations of 
antiquity, and of the moderns who 
live under a perfuafion different from 
ours. 

The Greeks under the eras of Peri- 
cles, Socrates, Epaminondas, and 
Agefilaus ; and the Komans, under 
the reign of Auguftus, (which for po- 
lifh and refinement has become pro- 
verbial) had advanced, I believe it 
will be owned, to their fummit in 
every fort of knowledge: the names 
of Socrates and Cicero would alone 
be fufficient to prove it. Yet we need 
only refer to the flight fketch already 
given of their maxims, with refpeét to 
their intercourfe with foreigners, to 
be convinced of their backwardnefs in 
the knowledge of the law of nations 
coniidered as a {cience. 

If commerce and the acquifition of 
riches, by vifiting every nation in the 
known world, could conduce to per- 
fection in this law, the Carthaginians 
promife fair to be, in this refpect, the 
moft perfect people of antiquity. The 
favagenefs, rapacity, and injuftice 
however of every kind, which marked 
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their condu& toward all foreign na- 
tions, are too well known to detain us 
longer upon them. 

lf we look to the Mahometan and 
Turkifh nations, (though their power 
has been equal to the greatelt, and 
their empire of confiderable duration) 
their ignorance and barbarity reprefs 
all examination, and if they have. re- 
ceived any improvement fince the 
days when they firft fet foot on Eu- 
rope, it is probably from their con- 
neétion with the people profefling the 
very religion, which they moft hate 
and defpife. 

The fame inferiority in’this fort of 
conduct, is to be found even among 
the Chinefe, fo famed for eminence 
in every other branch of knowledge, 
and in the fcience of morals itfelf. 
Their wars have always been carried 
on with eaftern barbarity, and their 
known laws againit ftrangers, would 
alone demonitrate the point. 

Among the Chriftians on the other 
hand, every thing is conducted, or at 
leaft enjoined, by received and gene- 
ral laws, upon principles of the moft 
extenfive humanity and the moft re- 
gular juttice. 

I am aware that this was by no 
means the cafe during the centuries 
before us, of which the picture of 
manners brought forward at that time, 
is a fuflicient proof; and as Chrifti- 
anity had been then long known in 
the world, it may fairly be afked of 
us, if the precepts which it holds 
forth are the chief caufes of that be- 
nevolent and equal morality on which 
the modern nations pride themfelves, 
how it came to pafs that during all 
the ages that have been mentioned, 
its effe€ts were not more vifible’ upon 
the cuftoms of mankind ? 

The anfwer is to be drawn partly 
from circumftances in the hiftory of 
Europe, partly from the remotenefs 
which is often to be obferved be- 
tween caufe and effect. More than 
three hundred years pafled on before 
it was poflible for Chriftianity to in- 
terpofe with effeét in the laws of the 
world ; thofe who had the power of 


making laws, having been fo far from 
adopting its precepts, that it became 
the object of their moft violent per- 
fecutions. For four hundred years 
afterward, Europe was torn to pieces 
by the rage of different races of bar- 
barians, who prefied upon one aio- 
ther too fait to allow any time for the 
milder doétrines of peace to take ef- 
fe&t, and who mof of them profeifed 
a religion, whole precepts were the 
very reverfe of thofe of Chriitianity. 
The undulations of that ftorm remaia- 
ed long after, and the corruptions, the 
degeneracy, and diffentions of the 
church, prevented it from fuifi'ling its 
duty, even when order had been re- 
ftored. 

The volume of duty, however, laid 
before us by Chritt, continued a!wavs 
the fame ; and whoever confulted it 


even in the dark interpretations, which 


ambition or avarice, fuperftition or 
ignorance, but too often put upon it, 
found benefit from it iu the end. Its 
progrefs, though perpetually inter 
rupted, was finally certain, and man- 
kind at length enjoy what was intend- 
ed for them long ago. 


Let no one here fay with too great: 


confidence, that the order now efta- 
blithed in the law, is owing to ex- 
traneous ‘caufes ; to the natural ten- 
dency of men toward improvement; 
the eftablifhment of government ; the 
extention of commerce; or the pro- 
grefs of ‘the fciences. Thefe can no 
doubt do much; but could they of 
themfelves alone have reformed the 
law of nations, the féts of people we 
have juft mentioned wou'd have pre- 
fented us with a code of maxims, and 
a practical conduct, far different from 
that which we have been able to dif- 
cover, even at the very higheft points 
of their refinement. Befides, nations 
with one or two exceptions, have for 
the moft part dated their progrefs ia 
morality from the epoch of their con- 
verfion ; and in the hiitory of the 
corruptions of the church itielf, it is 
confpicuous, that morality has been 
at its: loweft ebb, when the church 
was moft abandoned to worldly aifairs, 
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or moft corrupted by bigotry or fuper- 
flition. The progrefs of mankind 
however went on in all other points, 
notwithftanding their depraved notion 
of Chriftianity ; had it alio gone on in 
the fLicnce of morals, the argument 
would be fairly deftroyed. 

An example of the truth of thefe 
obiervations is but too near us both 
in time and place; for it has been 
ebviou:, that the people of France 
were led, firft to tolerate, and then 
to rejoice in the fhocking crimes of 


their convention, in almcft exact pro- 
portion as the latter was able to ex- 
tinguifh among them their ideas of re- 
ligion. They afford us the proof a!fo 
of the connection between morality 
and the law of nations, fince the ex- 
tinétion of the one, was the fignal 
for thofe pretenfions and ufurpations 
which juitly drove away their ambaf- 
fador from a refpectable republic, 
America, and called the greaier part 
of Europe to arms. 


AVENETIAN STORY. 


[ From LEflays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter. J 


Y O one, acquainted with the Ve- 
netian fai, can be a tlranger 
to the exceflive jealoufy of its govern- 
ment.—And the fecrecy and celerity 
with which perfons (//peted only of 
intermeddling in flate aiiair-) are pu- 
nied, have pecuiarly marked the 
judicial adminiitration of that famous 
republic, 

‘The injuftice often occafioned by 
this mode of proceeding, cannot fail 
to excite in cur bofoms the liveliett in- 
dignation, and at the fame time caufe 
us to reflect with pleafure on Leing 
born in a country, where the guilty 
alore have reafon to fiar, and inno- 
cence is fure of pioie&ion and fe- 
curity. 

The hiitory of Albano, a young 
nobleman of Venice, who lived about 
the middle of the fixteentii century, 
furnifhes an affecting inftanc# of the 
cruelty arifing from the jealo-fy of the 
Venetian government. Endowed with 
the ftricteit integrity, and happielt ta- 
lents, he was beleved and eflcemed by 
he Patricians, and almoft idolized by 
the people. But notwithftanding his 
rank, his unblemifhed characier, his 
fignal atchievements in defence of his 
country, and his unwearied exertions 
for her welfare, Albano incurred the 
fufpicion of converting mecfures a- 
gainft the ftate ;—a iufpicion which 
his too delicate, or rather romantic, 
fenfe of honour prevented him from 


clearing up, and fubjected him to 2 
difgrace and punifhment more in- 
tolerable even than death itfelf. 

It was obferved by one of the fpiess 
that, confiantly, aboyt the hour of 
midnight, Albano, muffled up in his 
cloak, with the moft ftudious care, 
entered the houfe of the French am- 
bailador.-—By the rigid laws of Ve- 
nice, no nobleman is allowed to vifit 
a foreign minifter, unlefs on fome 
well-known bufinefs, and by the per- 
mitiion of the fenate ; fo apprehenfive 
are they, left any innovation fhould 
be planned, or any change of the con- 
ftitution be attempied. 

The myfterions manner in which 
Albano repeatedly vilited the envoy’s 
houfe, could not, therefore, fail of 
attracting the moit curious attention 
of the vigilant {pies of the Venetian 
government; and his conduct was 
foon reported to the iiluitrious ma- 
giftrate, the bofom friend, as it hap- 
pened, of Albano. —Surprifed at the 
relation, and with all the anxiety 
which the moft ardent friendfhip could 
excite, Friuli hefitated to believe the 
account, though minutely and cir- 
cumitantially delivered ; and to be af- 
fured of its truth or falfehood, direét- 
ed a faithful agent of his own to watch 
the footfteps of the unfufpedcting Al- 
bano. At the expiration of fome 
days he received a confirmation of 
thefe nightly vifits, and of the fecret 
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and difguifed manner in which they 
were always made. Agitated by the 
mot painful fenfations for his friend’s 
fituation, but at the fame time re- 
membering the duties he owed to the 
ftate, the mind of Friuli became the 
prey of the deepeit forrow and dif- 
traction. 

Still unwilling to believe, that the 
beloved companion of his earlieft days, 
the friend of whofe honour and pa- 
triotifm he had ever entertained the 
moi exalted idea, the ornament of 
the fate, and the idol of the people, 
could harbour even a thought inimical 
to his couatry, he refolved before the 
execution of thofe Jaws, he was fworn 
to maintain, to be himfelf a witnefs of 
the criminal vifits imputed to Albano. 

Too foon was he convinced that 
the relations he had received were well 
founded : for feveral fucceilive nights, 
at the moft filent hour, in the molt 
ftudied concealment of drefs, did he 
obferve Albano approach the houfe of 
the French refideat, and, ona fignal 
given, admitted into it with the ut- 
moft precaution and fecrecy. 

The welfare of the republic, the 
high fenfe of the duties with which he 
was invelled, and incontrovertible 
proof he had himfelf obtained, wou'd 
not permit Frinli longer to delay cal- 
ling on the tranigreflor of the laws to 
aniwer for his mifconduct, or explain 
his myfterious behaviour. — Friuli’s 
patriotifm, glowing and finccre, im- 
pelled him to ftruggle againit thofe 
feelings, which friendthip eagerly and 
anxioufly fuggefted, and feverely did 
he fuffer from this conSic&t. With 
the fharpeft anguith, he beheld his 
deareft friend expofed to the unrelent- 
ing vengeance of the fevereft laws, 
and his foul fickened within him at 
the dreadful profpeét of the event. 
Stifling, however, all fenfations which 
oppofed the interefts of his country, 
he determined faithfully to difcharge 
the duties of his office.—Having paf- 
fed a melancholy and fleeplefs night, 
the next morniig his orders were 
iflued for convening the {upreme coun- 
cil, and his warrant for apprehending 
the unfortunate Albano. 
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Thefe orders were punttually and 
fpeedily obeyed ; and Friuli prepared 
himfelf to appear before the council, 
and difclofe the facts which conftituted 
his accufation. 

The council, compofed of the no- 
bleit, wifeft, and moi venerable Ve- 
netians, bore on their countenances the 
ampreilion of the projoundeit grief, 
when they underitood on whofe fate 
they were to decide. An awful paute, 
a filence, more exprefiive than elo- 
quence itfelf, enfued. The eyes of 
all fpoke moft forcibly, but their 
tongues were mute. 

Friuli, his whole frame trembling, 
his voice half choaked by the rifing 
tumults of his breatt, broke the fearful 
filence by addrefiing the auguft af 
fembly. 

Fe began by obferving, that he at 
once perceived the eyes of the whole 
council turned toward him, expreflive 
of their aftonifhment and forrow that 
Albano fhou!d be accufed, and that 
he fhould be his accufer. Would to 
God, exclaimed he in the bizternefs of 
his foul, that I had perifhed ere I had 
feen this day. He continued, that 
when he looked on that grave and he- 
nourable body of men, whom he was 
then addrefling, he was confident that 
he beheld in them the zezlous and fted- 
fait friends of the facred conftitution of 
Venice ; thofe who would not only 
bravely defend it againft a!l attacks 
from an open enemy, but with equal 
rigour and alacrity repel and pun‘fh 
every infidious endeavour, fecretly to 
impair or deftroy it—In every other 
re{pect, he mo't humbly confeffed, he 
was their infe:ior ; but in the love of 
his country, in unabated zeal for its 
profperity, in inflexible rigour againft 
its enemies, he proudly declared, he 
could yield to no one ; and, while the 
big drops ftarted into his eyes, added, 
that day wou'd confirm what he had 
aferted, and prove it not the oftenta- 
tious language of vanity. 

They beheld, he obierved, at their 
bar, 47m who was once the ornamert 
of the republic, the brighteft example 
of all that was exce'lent or great, the 
honoured and beloved companion cf 
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their councils, sot only accufed of 
having aétually violated the laws of 
Venice, but labouring under a heavy 
fafpicion of concerting meafures hottile 
to her fecurity. And by whom ac- 
cufed? By one whofe life would have 
been cheerfully devoted to preferve 
dim whom he accufes; by one, who, 
had he liitened only to the voice of 
friendthip, muft have fheltered him 
from the purfuit of juftice, and fhield- 
ed him from her uplifted fword ; by 
one, who in vindicating the laws of 
his country, vielded up at once the 
peace and happinefs of his future days. 
Qh my country! cried the wretched 
Friuli, what do I not facrifice to thy 
welfare or to thy fafety ? I offer up as 
a victim, the friend of my bofom, the 
far better partof myfelf. A purer or 
brighter flame never burnt on the al- 
tar of friendfhip, than that which 
warms my breaft, but at thy call, my 
country ! I ftifle its influence, and ex- 
tinguifh every fenfation, which can 
interfere with thy fecurity. 

He then entreated their pardon for 
the prefent diftraétion of his mind ; 
and endeavouring to reprefs the tu- 
mults of his agitated bofom, proceed- 
ed to lay before them the particulars 
of the tranfaction which formed the 
charge. 

It was a long time, Friuli added, 
before he could be induced to give any 
credit to the information he had re- 
ceived ; but the repeated nightly vifits 
of Albano were too certain. He ob- 
ferved, that the mere going to the am- 
baffador’s houfe unauthorifed, was 
contrary to the eftablifhed laws ; but 
when the unfeafonable our, the ftudi- 
ous concealment of drefs, and the ex- 
ceffive caution ufed in the admittance, 
were confidered, nothing lefs could 
arife than a moft violent fufpicion of 
fomething detrimental to the ftate be- 
ing in agitation. Notwithftanding, 
however, this unfavourable light in 
which Albano ftood, Friuli entreated 
of the council, that.in confideration of 
his friend’s former unblemithed cha- 
raer, and glorious fervices to his 
country, they would permit him to 
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offer any exculpatory matter, and 
hear him explain a tranfactton which, 
at prefent, they could view only in a 
criminal light. 

He hoped the council would allow 
he had that day difcharged the duty 
repofed in him by the laws ; and un- 
equivocally evinced that no facrifice 
was in his eyes too great, when re- 
quired by the good of the flate. He 
again intreated them to bring back to 
their remembrance the obligations 
which Venice owed to the accufed, 
for his exertions in her behalf at home 
and abroad. He concluded by exhort- 
ing them never to forget, that to 
temper juftice with mercy, was moft 
pleafing and acceptable in the fight of 
heaven. 

The whole affembly were greatly 
affected by the addrefs of Friuli, whofe 
confli€& between duty and affection 
equally excited their pity and admira- 
tion. After a fhort interval, Albano 
was calied on to anfwer to the charge 
which he had heard made againft him, 
and with a ferene countenance, in a 
firm tone of voice, with equal mo- 
defty, dignity, and grace, Albano be- 
gan his addrefs to the council. 

He aiured them, that he then felt 
more for his accufer, whom he was 
once permitted to call his friend, than 
he did for himfelf: that the fituation 
of Friuli was, and muf be, more 
diftreffing than his own, let the iffue 
of that day prove to him ever fo dif- 
aftrous. 

Of what had been alleged refpeét- 
ing his vifits to the ambaflador’s houfe, 
he freely admitted the truth; and if 
in fo doing he had offended againft 
any law, even though dormant or ob- 
folete, he, of courfe, was fubjeéct to 
its penalty. But, he obferved, that 
no guilt had been proved, or could 
be fixed on him from the fact, except 
it were connected with the fufpicion 
of his being engaged in concerting 
meafures detrimental to the ftate. I]t 
was a hard thing, he faid, to contend 
with fufpicions; fas could be an- 
fwered, refuted, denied or explained ; 
but as to fufpicions, he knew not how 
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to repel them; otherwife than by re- 
quelting of that affembly, to whom 
individually he had long been known, 
to look back on the tenor of his whole 
life, and to examine mott ftriétly and 
feverely, whether, at any period of 
it, the fmalleft ground could be dif- 
covered to warrant a fufpicion of 
treachery in him. He modeftly re- 
minded them of his fervices to the re- 
public, that he had unremittingly la- 
boured to promote its intereft and exalt 
its glory. He invoked heaven to 
witnefs that neither in deed or thought, 
had he ever conceived or formed any 
one mealure unfriendly to the guvern- 
ment, and as pure and immaculate to- 
ward his country did he at that mo- 
ment ftand, as at any period of his 
life. He denied that a firmer friend 
to Venice, or a more ilrenuous fup- 
porter of its confitution than himéelf, 
exifted. 

He felt himfelf, he faid, fo much 
fupported by his own integrity and 
innocence, that he moit cheerfully 
fubmitted his caufe, his honour, and 
his life, into the hands of that illuftii- 
ous afflembly, trufting they would, by 
their unanimous decrees efface from 
his character the blemifh which had 
that day been caft upon it, by the 
moft unmerited fafpicions. 

After fhortly deliberating with the 
other members, the prefident inform- 
ed Albano, that enough had been lain 
before the council to fatisfy them that 
he had not only tranfgreffed one of 
the fundamental laws of Venice, but 
atted in fo queftionable and my iteri- 
Ous a manner, as to render it indif- 
penfable for him to account for his 
conduct, and difclofe its motives; to 
explain the real caufe of his vifits to 
the French minifter, and ingenuoufly 
confefs the reafon of his induftrious 
endeavours to conceal them: that he 
had incurred very fevere penalties by 
the fa&t, which he had admitted, but 
that in confideration of his former fer- 
vices, they were inclined to relax the 
rigour of the law, provided he would 
impart to them the true inducement 
to his fecret vifits, from which they 


fhou!d otherwife conclude that fome- 
thing inimical to the government had 
been intended. 

Albano thanked the council for their 
lenity and proffered favours, at the 
fsme time declaring he could not, 
with the approbation of his own heart, 
explain the particular circumftances 
of his conduét. In the moft animated 
language, and in the moft folemn 
manner, he difclaimed any defign a- 
gcinft the well being of his country, 
and ended with afluring the affembly 
that be the iffue what it might, no 
power on earth fhould wreft fiom him 
his motives: on that fabjeét he would 
preferve the profoundeft and moft in- 
vincible filence. 

it isfcarcely poffible to defcribe the 
grief and aftonifiment of the whole 
affembly on hearing this declaration 3 
the cool tone and determined manner 
in which it was made, left them no 
reafon to hope, that any thing would 
ever fhake the refolution he had juft 
expreffed. 

Albano was ordered to withdraw. 
The council, after examining. his ccn- 
dué& in every point of view, difcover- 
ed in it much to blame, and more to 
fufpect : his refufal to enter into any 
explanation of it, feemed to confirm 
the opinion cf all, that fomething very 
criminal muft be attached to it. What- 
ever their firft prepoffeflions therefore 
might have been, they did not now 
heiitate to impute to him the crime of 
plotting againit the fafety of the ftate. 
The council had already departed 
widely from the general praétice, on 
fimilar cccafions, aad had, in confe- 
quence of his virtues ahd fervices, 
difplayed a clemency, feldom, if ever, 
exercifed by the Venetian government. 

Under tat famous fquare in Venice, 
known by the name of St. Mark, are 
dungeons fo deeply funk, as to be 
confiderably below the leve! of the fea; 
through an aperture at the top, the 
wretched victim of ftate fufpicion is 
let down, never more to return; 
through this, his miferable and fcanty 
food is conveyed, through this alone, 
the ~ fluggifh and damp from the 
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miaflive and enormous arches raifed 
over the opening, with difficulty works 
its way to fupport the hated exiitence 
of the devoted viétim below. 

Thus immured, carefully and cru- 
elly prevented from availing them- 
felves of all means of putting a period 
to this undefcribable ftate of horror, 
in total and almoft palpable darknefs, 
for ever cut off from the world, with- 
out the fainteft or moft diftant hope 
of ever again feeing their friends, their 
families, their deareft connections, 
nay of ever more beholding any ob- 
ject on earth, thefe victims of fufpicion 
endure torments far more agonizing 
and exquifite than the moft terrific 
death. 

In one of thofe deary cells, was 
Albano condemned to pafs the re- 
mainder of his days. The decree 
once paft was irrevocable ; the exe- 
cution of it followed clofe, and with- 
Out being permitted to bid adieu to 
his relatives, his expecting family, 
his anxious friends, without any pre- 
paration for fo dreadful an event, was 
this unhappy nobleman conveyed to 
thofe fcenes of horror and of darknefs, 
and in the Hower of his age, and the 
vigorous exercife of the moft brilliant 
faculties, buried alive, and for ever 
fhut out from the voice and fight of 
human kind. 

Notwithftanding the fecrecy and 
difpatch with which this bufinefs was 
tranfaéted, the populace of Venice 
foon felt the ablence of their patron, 
their benefaétor, their friend. Bred 
up in fubmiflion the moft humble to 
their rulers, they dared not clamour 
for, and demand their protecr, or 
even to murmur againit thoie, by 
whole means they had the itrongett 
reafons to fuppoie they were deprived 
of him. But their forrow was not lefs 
poignant or fincere becauic it was 
filent ; the whole city ceafed not to 
lament and deplore his fate. 

The ftern patriotifm even of Friuli, 
could not fupport him under the grief 
excited by this dreadful fentence. He 
contemplated with horror the fituation 
to which he had reduced his much 
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loved friend. The picture was tod 
fhocking for him to look on ; the ema- 
ciated countenance of Albano, where- 
in were marked the deep lines of 
hopelefs expeétation, and the traces 
of approaching diffolution, conftantly 
appeared to Friuli’s imagination ; the 
defpair of his eye, the faint fweat on 
his brow, the convulfion of his alter- 
ed features, and the juft, though gen- 
tle, reproof from his dying lips, all 
paffed in terrible review acrofs his agt- 
tated mind, and forbad him ‘to enjoy 
either repofe at night, or tranquillity 
by day. His health impaired, and 
his fpirits worn down by unceafing 
forrow and remorfe, he furvived but 
a fhort time, and by his death proved 
that his friend/bip equalled in ftrength 
and fincerity, his love and zeal for bis 
country. 

How long the ill-fated Albano 
dragged out his miferable exiftence in 
thefe regions of woe cannot be known. 
The mott profound filence was ever 
preferved on this occafion, and no 
one dared to enquire after the fate of 
the prifoner, or ventured even to 
name him. 

Many years had elapfed after the 
period of Albano’s confinement, when 
a prieft wgs called to adminifter fpi- 
ritual confolation to a lady at Paris, 
in her laft moments, and perform thofe 
offices which her religion taught her to 
require. Among other matters which 
the dying Adelaide difclofed to her 
confeffor, was the following incident ; 
that nearly twenty years before fhe 
had refided at Venice in the houfe of 
the French ambaflador, accompany- 
ing his wife thither, to whom fhe was 
related, and whofe friendfhip fhe had 
pofleffed from her earlieft age ; that 
during her abode there fhe became ac- 
quainted with a young Venetian, of 
whafe title fhe was ignorant, but of 
fuperior birth and quality ; that his 
perfonal accomplifhments, united with 
the charms of his converfation, fub- 
dued her heart; and though fhe had 
unwarily yielded up her honour,. yet 
every fucceeding day feemed to add 
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to their paffion, and firengthen their 
attachment ; that as he could not unite 
himfelf to her by the bonds of marri- 
age, without degradation, the moft 
private mode of vifiting her was a- 
dopted, and, through the afliftance of 
a faithful domettic, he was conftantly 
introduced into the houfe at the hour 
of midnight ; but that fuddenly, with- 
out any information whatever, he 
ceafed to come to her ; that, diftratted 
by a thoufand conjeétures and fears, 
her health began daily and vifibly to 
decline, upou which it was thought 
advifeabte that fhe fhould return to her 
native country, where the, at length, 
regained her health, though never her 
tranquillity. 

Adelaide, faint‘and exhaufted by 
the recital, had fcarcely received the 
abfolution, which fhe implored, and 
by her fincere penitence feemed to 


deferve, when fhe breathed ber lait 
figh. 


Hence it became moft apparent,- 


that the unfortunate Albano was innor 
cent of every crime againit his coun+ 
try; and that his vifits, which were 
conilrued as proofs of his machinations 
againit the fiate, were made to a 
beautiful and beloved miitre’s, He 
preferred enduring the miferies of per- 
petual confinementin a dungeon, (fo 
horrible, that the eye of the humane 
Howard was not allowed to explore it) 
to the rik of expofing to the re- 
proachful voice of the world, 4er 
whom he adored. In the admiration 
of his honourable fpirit, his ardent 
love, his unfhaken fortitude, we may 
be allowed to forgive the indiicretions 
of Albano, or if we blame him for an 
error, to drop over his afhes the tear 
of fympathy and commifcration. 


ON IMPROPER ASSOCIATIONS, 


—* Que fuerant vitia, mores funt.’ 


ia AT certain kinds and degrees 
of vice are more prevalent than 
formerly in the world, cannot well 
admit of a fefious doubt. It is im- 
poflible to exift in public life without 
obferving that the manners of the 
great are every day acquiring, among 
the lower claffes of people, all the 
force of precept and all the fafcina- 
tions of example ; it can ftill lefs be 
doubted that thofe manners are in ge- 
neral fo far from being favourable to 
goodnefs and wifdom, fobriety and 
induitry, that their tendency is obvi- 
ovfly and diametrically oppofite, and 
their effeéts vifibly and irremediably 
deftruétive. 

Of late, even the courts of law, 
the proceedings of which are regularly 
detailed in the papers as articles of 
ufeful intelligence, have thrown a con- 
fiderable light on modern manners, 
and the many trials that have lately 
taken place for matrimonial infidelity 
(about a dozen each year, upon an 
average) have difcovered, tat in pro- 
portion as the middling and lower 
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clafles of people indulge themfelves 
in the expeniive amujements, and 
elegant indolence of perfons of fafhion, 
their manners acquire a levity which 
they cannot fupport by the guards of 
wealth and privilege, their under- 
ftandings become infenfibly debated, 
and their hearts corrupted. The beft 
principles of man as a focial and a 
rational being are loft or proftituted ; 
and the love of fociety, fo natural to 
him, the caufe of fo many pleaiures, 
and the fource of fo many innocent 
comforts and juftifiable gratifications, 
becomes a fund of irrefiitible tempta- 
tion to evil; and even the laudable 
defire to fupport decency of character 
and fituation, is perverted into an ab- 
furd imitation of the wortt qualities of 
our {uperiors. 

There are not wanting many who 
have thought and wsitten on thefe jub- 
jects ; and with fome of thofe, a fault 
in education has been affigned as the 
caufe of modern degeneracy. Without 
denying that there is fome foundation 
for this affertion, it may be alleged 
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on the other hand that we too often 
recur to education, in order to acccunt 
for vices and follies with which ic has 
little dire&t conneétion. Education is 
a word hacknied in the moyths of 
many who with to get rid of an en- 
quiry that may embarrafs them, and 
who would fain evade the only re- 
forming plan, that bids fair to remedy 
the evil. That there are errors in 
what is called po/iie education, it is 
impoflible to deny ; but the fault as 
it affects fociety, is more dire¢tly to 
be traced to the fhort period allowed 
for education, and the employments 
in which young perfons are engaged 
fubfequent to what is abfurdly termed 
a fini/bing of their education. In the 
education perhaps of all men, fome 
pains have been taken to inftill good 
morals, and fome little time has been 
{pent in giving an idea of religion ; 
difcipline is kept up to a certain de- 
gree, and a tafte for decorum is en- 
forced both by precept and example. 
But the improvement that fhould fol- 
low from all this is left to the pupil, 
and the pupil is left to himfelf ; at the 
moit dangerous period of his life, he 
is configned to a world where plea- 
{ure invites, and opulence encourages, 
and where an affociation with perfons 
of his own ftamp gives a countenance 
to every folly, and a fafhion to every 
vice. Youth, though the period mott 
proper for the acquifition of right prin- 
ciples, is allotted to the purpole of 
contracting bad habits ; the bathful- 
nefs of infancy merges into the im- 
pertinence of foppery, and to be early 
accomplifhed (the with and delight of 
a parent’s heart) is to be ear!y initiated 
in the duties of the drinking room, 
the card club, or the ftable. - Thele, 
which if tolerated at,all, ought to 
rank only as amufements, are con- 
fidered as ferious employments, and 
as what mutt conftitute the greate‘t of 


all fuppofid great characters, a man of 


the world. The modeit merit of a 
cultivated mind is thought to lead to 
vulgar fheepithnefs, and the ‘ decent 
drapery’ of virtue, balbfulze/i, is a 
drawback on fuccefs in attive site. 


To enter at lurge into all the errors, 
and all the properties of education, 
would extend this paver into a volume. 
It may be fufficient for the purpofe of 
an eilay of this kind, merely to fay, 
that however regular and proper the 
education of eaily years may have 
been, it proves of no avail, and is loft, 
like a tale that is told, if it be follow- 
ed by no fettled habits of thinking, 
no fixed and original principles to 
which the mind can recur in cafes of 
doubt, and which, like the axioms in 
mathematics, can never be departed 
from, nor contradicted by any demon- 
{tration, fimple or complex. But the 
fubftitute for fuch principles is that 
which creates the great mifchief, be- 
caufe it is wild, irregular, and ungo- 
verned by reafon. It is afociation, 
that general confent, and tacit agree- 
ment, that /ex non fcripta, that un- 
written law which arifes from the vo- 
luntary affent of a number in fupport 
of certain actions. All who do net 
think for themfelves, are miiled by 
this. With them it is fiufficient thata 
thing is common; it muft therefore 
be good: it is fufficient that it is a 
fafhion ; with them it confequently 
has all the force, and more than the 
force of a law; for it not only binds 
by its authority, but the temptation is 
greater to obey it even beyond the 
letter, than to evade either the letter 
or the fpirit. ‘The co-operation of 
fecret inclination is eafily fecured, be- 
caufe the legiflators of fafhion are per- 
feé&t mafters of human weaknefles, and 
know how to apply where they are 
fure of prempt obedience. Were a 
man (I fuppofe the cafe, for it is not 
very cominon) to recur to the primi- 
tive and original principles of human 
aétion, even thofe given in his early 
education, to lay down as rules cer- 
taia maxims drawn from the fountain 
of wifdem and goodnefs, and by thefe 
to try all the complex fyftems, the 
confufed orders, the whimfical va- 
rieties, and the unbounded licence of 
fathionable life, he would not perhaps 
be able to reco.ucile any of the latter 
to the former, Ec would perceive 
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that the difference between them was 
infinite, and that no compromiie could 
reconcile them. Were he farther to 
trace the deviations in the fyitem of 
fafhion to their proper fources, he 
would find that a few of the boldeft 
had the prefumption to aét as leaders, 
and that all the weak and proud part 
of the world condefcended to follow. 
He would find man to be gregarious 
in all modes of pleafure and folly, but 
in intellectual merit and moral fu- 
periority, a folitary, and probably a 
very fingular animal. _ 
The countenance which bad aétions, 
bad fentiments, and bad employments 
receive from tho‘e aflociations, is un- 
doubtedly highly encouraging. It 
dazzles the common eye, and often 
confounds the common underftanding. 
Butavhat have been the confequences 
o:. che world in general? Crimest.t 
fhould never be mention«) without 
abhorrence, have names given them 
as light as the thoughts entertained of 
them. The great duty of a free, 
manly, and jalapendonn mind, when 
it appears in an individual of what- 
ever rank, feems by the general con- 
fent of his fellow-creatures, to raife 
him to a degree of inacceffible fu- 
perior'ty, or place him at a diftance 
to which the great and wealthy may 
look without envy. Yet he has done 
no more than is incumbent on a ra- 
tional and athinking being. Nay, at 
fuch a diftance is it comnion to place 
original and incumbent virtues, (vir- 
tues belonging to every man that does 
not proclaim himfelfa knave) that it 
is not uncommon to call a great man 
civil, who does not offer a perfonal 
infult, or him the beft of all human 
creatures who pays his debts without 


PEDANTRY TOO 


N the Santoliana, we find the fol- 
lowing anecdote: ‘ When in a 
large company it was hinted to Santeul, 
that they all expeéted much pleafant 
converfation from him, but any thing 
On poetry was interdi¢ted, Santeul 
then addreffed himfelf to each indivi- 
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being compelled to it by the dread of 
a jal. What but an affociation ia 
fupport of vice and folly could thus 
pervert the ju't and moft fimple ideas 
of moral honefty ? A man who per- 
forms an aét of juilice to which he is 
not compelled, and which is or is not 
againit his intereft, may be an honett 
man. A man who refufes the favours 
of a ftatefman from motives of coufci- 
ence, may be an independent man ; 
and they may both be uncommon 
characters ; but we cannot give them 
this appellation, without catting a fe- 
vere reproach on mankind in ge- 
neral. 

I fhould hope that thofe who are 
impreffed with the neceflity of educa- 
tion, as an antidote to vice, would in 
time fee that the beft poffible modes 
of education are ulelefs, unlefs they be 
tollowea up by employments in which 
they can be carried into pradice. 
Education, in general, gives a little 
of every thing, but not enough ofany 
thing ; it furnifhes the elements, the 
outlines of morality or learning ; but 
it leaves the improvement, the ex- 
tenfion, the practical utility of the 
whole to the pupil. If he is then 
confidered as having completed all 
that education can do, and as being 
fit for the duties of life, without any 
other guide or fupport, he will foon 
fall into that companionfhip where 
there is little occafion to praflice what 


‘he has learned, but where he will 


think it neceflary to learn what ought 
not to be practifed. * Thefe,’ fays a 
late writer, ¢ by the mere force of in- 
difcriminate and inceflant affaciation, 
weaken, and in time wear out the beit 
feelings and affections of the human 
heart.’ . 


MUCH DREADED. 


dual, and drew the character of each 
perfon. ‘ You, colonel, I hope, wil 
not talk of war, and your celebrated 
exploits. You, marguis, I mutt beg 
to be filent on the fubjeé of love, and 
your many conquefts among the fair 
fex. You, fir, will be fo good as not 
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to talk of play, and of your ill luck 
at the tables. I prohibit you, noble 
fir, from talking of your genealogy 
and numerous anceftors, Mr. Law- 
yer, let us hear of no pleadings, in 
which you have been of Iate fo fuc- 
cefsful. You, doctor, I mutt limit to 
your wonderful cures, but not a word 
of thoie whom you have ilaio. Now, 
gentlemen, we are all upon the fame 
footing.’ ' 

That kind of cenverfation which 
turns on a man’s own profeffion or 
purtuits, has been termed pedantry, 
and according to the evidence of all 
fatirical writers, was not confined to 
thofe purfuits which are of the literary 
fort. But notwithitanding Santeul’s 
arch attempt to reduce his company to 
an equality, that they might all Rart 
fair, it may be doubied how far it is 
wife to prohibit a man from {peaking 
on the fubject, which has been moft in 
his thoughts, which he is meft fond of 
enlarging upon, and which, conie- 
quently, he may be fuppofed to un- 
derftand beit. By doing fo, it may 
be faid that we have got rid of pedants 
and pedantry, but whether, in return, 
we have obtained a race of converfa- 
tion-men more adapted to convey in- 
flraStion may be doubted, and whether 
there are any gereral top cs on which 
all men may converfe equally, with- 
out borrowing any aid from their pro- 
feffional habits, has not, I think, been 
proved quite fo clearly as fome people 
may imagine. 

"Fhere 1s, for inftance, one fubject 
which all men fancy themfelves com- 
plete matters of; I mean politics. 
This confequently enters largely into 


“our converiations, becaufe every one 


conceives that he has an equal right to 
talk freely on public affairs. To deny 
that every one has fuch a right, would 
be equally xbfurd and unconititutional 
ina free country like ours, but furely 
there can be no great harm in fug- 
gelling that to poilefs the right to do 
a thing is not always to poflefs the 
power. And in the whole circle of 
fciences I know of none that requires 
a more unbounded fhare of knowledge 


than politics. So far is this ftudy from 
being adapted only to a leifure hour, 
and to be taken up as‘an amufement 
only, that it may be fately atiymed 
that he who does not give his days 
and nights to it will make but a 
forry figure in point of knowledge, 
difcrimination, and acutenefs. It re- 
quires, belices, a morse than common 
fhare of candour, liberality, modera- 
tion of temper, and chaitifement of 
zeal, virtues rarely found among dit- 
putants even of jome confiderable in- 
formation, and not to be expeéted a- 
mong the common clafs of political 
talkers, a clafs of men who do not 
talk for information but for victory, 
and who are regardlefs whether that 
be obtained by the flratagem of a 
quibble, or tha open bravery of an 
argument. By encouraging fuch po- 
lemics, we may have diimiffed pe- 
dants, but we have obtained, in ex- 
change, Quidnuncs, a fpecies of beings 
who have all the narrownefs of the 
pedant without his acquired know- 
ledge ; we are lofers alfo, in another 
refpect; by the violence of political 
wrangling, we drive the ladies from 
our tables with as mach precipitation 
as the wits of the lait age drove them 
away by the indecency of licentious 
converfation. 

The fault which attaches to politi- 
cal converfation, namely, that it is 
f.idom founded on knowledge, is not 
exclufively confined to it. Studious 
to avoid the character of pedants, ard 
to fhun their own profeffions and pur- 
fuits, we find many extremely anxious 
to talk about matters which they can- 
not be expected to underftand, and to 
fink the profefiional man in the general 
fcholar, or the accomplithed gentle- 
man. But that a man fhould con- 

tantly avoid the fubjeCt of his parti- 
cular purfuit, even where it happens to 
be introduced naturally and without 
impertinence, is fully as abfurd as to 
draw the attention of the company to 
it alone. I am afraid there is more 
of obloquy hangs to the name of 
pedant than it deferves, and that we 
have contracted our diflike to it, more 
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from the caricatured reprefentations 
of novelifts and dramatic writers, than 
from any inftances we have met with 
in private life. It is not very com- 
mon to meet with a divine who 
preaches over his liquor, nor with a 
phyfician who ergroiics the attention 
of the company either to his cures or 
his failures. Yet if the former fhould 
refule to take part in a converfation, 
which turned on church-affairs, merely 
that he might not be thought a pedant, 
the more patura! conclufion would be 
that his filence proceeded from ig- 
norance. And if the phyfician, from 
the fame apprehenfion, refufed to com- 
municate any portion of his know- 
ledge refpecting the illnefs of a dif- 
tinguifhed perfonage, which might 
happen to be the general topic of 
converfation, he would juflly incur 
the cenfure of churlifinefs, or perhaps 
want of pradical knowledge. ‘The 
pedant would commence in the one 
cafe, when the divine fhould launch 
out into a long differtation, in a itile 
and manner befitting the pulpit, -or 
the epifcopal bench, and in the other, 
when the phyfician interlarded his dif- 
courfe with Latin phrafes, and terms 
of art. Not to know how to accom- 
modate information to common under- 
ftandings, is a great want of fxill, and 
to think it degrading to fcience to rob 
it of the garb of a barbarous phrafeo- 
logy, is the true chara¢teriitic of a 
pedant. 

The imputation of pedantry, how- 
ever, is fhu:ned, as men would fhun 
any other nickname that implies a dif- 
tnétion which nobody envies. Were 
the means employed in this avoidance 
adequate to the end, without being 
difgraceful to the individual, a!l would 
be well. If the practice were, to 2- 
bend in converiation, and not to break 
confiftency of charafter, t-¢ imputa- 
tion of pedant would vanith without 
the man of {fenfe difappearing with it. 
But the micfortune is, that few know 
how to hit the mean between two ex- 
tremes; hence the lawyer, afraid of 
difcovering his wig and gown, claims 
@ttention in a jockey’s cap and ja-ket, 
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and hence the divine, afraid of ftum- 
bling on the pulpit too often, knocks 
his head againit the tavern door. 

There can be little doubt that a 
man will converfe the better on any 
fubje&t for knowing fomething ofit ; 
this, indeed, is almott a felf-evident 
principle, but it has not tlie felicity to 
be generally attended to. Yet if 
there is any fuperiority of one kind of 
poses over all others, it is the 
converiation of men who handle the 
fubjects, which have moft engaged 
their thoughts and theirreading. All 
other converfation is miferable wafle 
of time, calculated only to propagate 
ignorance upon ignorance, and pro- 
mote a conceited and unprofitable jar- 
gon to be ufed on all fubje‘ts. Ra- 
ther than this, the pedantry of old 
times ought to be revived ; the learn- 
ed keep within their own circles, and 
the unlearned within theirs. The 
two can never meet on fair ground, 
if the learned will not condefcend to 
communicate, and the unlearned are 
averfe to liften. 

There is at prefent in the world, it 
muft be confeffed, much of a middle 
rank of knowledge, fuited to general 
purpofes. A little of every thing is 
learned, and learnt with facility, and 
continual additions are daily making, 
fo that a man of common fenfe who 
keeps but a moderate proportion of 
company, picks up in the courfe of 2 | 
few years, a tolerable ftock of general 
information. ‘This will ftill, however, 
be but an uncertain dependence, if 
the fear of being thought pedants 
fhould exclude our receiving the higher 
branches of information from thofe 
who are capable of imparting them. 
It will be equally uncertain, if we 
take for granted the loofe and un- 
guarded affertions of colloquial free- 
dom, and do not, for ourfelves, re- 
pair to the fources of, truth and ac- 
curacy. On the other hand, pedants 
will never be formidable, if they are 
not intrufive. It may be in fome re- 
{pect a misfortune to be able to con- 
verfe but on one fubjeét, but it is yet 
better to converfe well on that one, 
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than to ramble through the whole fe- paper means no defence for thofe 


ries without imparting an idea. It 
wiil be neceflary, however, to obferve; 
before we conclude, that that one fub- 
ject muft be of the wéfu/ kind, for tais 


whole fedantry is confined to the 
gaming-houfe, the race-ground, or 
the itable. 

. & 


Mopern LearninG EXemPLiFIED, hy a Specimen of a COLLEGIATE 
EXAMINATION. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


Tie following Feu d' Efprit was lately put into my Hands by a Colleze Was, whe 
affures me that it was wr.tten a few Years ago, by ore wero now fills a Pro- 
Seljor’s Chair in the Univerfity of Cambridge. Whether it has appeared al- 
ready in your, or any cther Magazine, I am not able to fiy, but it contains fo 
much genuine and good-humoured Satire, that I fhall think myfelf happy if I 
have refcued it from Oblivion, by obtaining for it a Place in the Univerfal 


Magazine, Iam, Se. 


MEeETaPHuysics. 


Proféffor. 
HAT is, ak box ? 
Student. It is a box made to 

contain falt. 

P. How is it divided ? 

§. Into a falt-box, and a box of falt. 

P. Very well. Show the diftinétion. 

S. A falt-box may be where there 
is no falt, but falt is abfolutely necef- 
fary to the exiitence of a box of falt. 

P. fn not falt-boxes otherwife di- 
vided ? 


S. Yes, by a partition. 

P, Whats the ufe of this divifion ? 

S. To feparate the coarie falt from 
the fine. 

P. How! think a little. 

S. To feparate the fine falt from 
the coarfe. 

P. To be fure: to feparate the fine 
from the coarfe. But are not falt- 
boxes otherwife diftinguifhed ? 

S. Yes; into poflible, probable, 
and pofitive. 

P. Define thefe feveral kinds of 
falt-boxes. 

S..A poffible falt-box is a falt-box 
yet unfold in the joiner’s hands. 

P. Why fo? 

S. Becaufe it hath not yet become 
a falt-box, having never had any falt 
in it, and it may probably be applied 
to fome other ufe. 
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Amicus. 


P. Very true; fora falt-box which 
never had, hath not now, and per- 
haps never may have any falt in it, 
can only be termed a poffible falt- 
box.—What is a probable falt-box? 

S. It is a falt-box in the hand of 
one going to a fhop to buy falt, and 
who hath fixpence in his pocket to 
pay the fhopkeeper. And a poftive 
falt-box is one which hath actually 
and Jona fide got falt in it. 

P. Very good: what other di- 
vifions of falt-boxes do you recollect? 

S. They are divided into /ub/tantive 
and pendent. A fubftantive falt-box 
is that which ftands by itfelf on the 
table or dreffer, and the pendent is 
that which hangs by a nail againft the 
wall. 

P. What is the idea of a falt-box ? 

S. Itis that image which the mind 
conceives of a falt-box when no falt is 
prefent. 

P, What is the abftra& idea of a 
falt- box ? 

S. It is the idea of a falt-box ab- 
ftraéted from the idea of a box, or of 
falt, or of a falt-box, or of a box of 
falt. 

P. Very right: by this means you 
acquire a mott perfect knowledge of a 
falt-box : but, tell me, is the idea of 
a falt-box a falt idea ? 

S$. Not unlefs the ideal box hath the 
idea of falt contained in it. 
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P. True: and therefore an abftra‘t 
. sther falt or frefl 
idea cannot be cither fali freth, 
round or fquar-, long or thor t: and 
this fhows th: diff. rence between a 
sa Ir idea and a. idea of falt.—Is an 

ptitude to hold fal: an ¢ effential, or an 
accidea i property of a fait-box? 

S. Itis efent.al: bur if there thould 
be a crac. in t’e bottom of the box, 
the aptitude <o tpi ill fait would be 
termed an acci.ental ‘property of that 
fait-box. 

P. Very well, very well indeed : 
what is the falt cailed with reipect to 
the box? 

S. Itis called its contents. 

P. And why fo? 

S. Becaufe the coo's is content, 

wead hoc, LO find plenty of {21t in the 
bos 

. You are very 
now ction to 


right. Le: us 


Loaic. ' 


P. How many modes are there ina 
filt-box ? 
Cc 


S. Three; bottom, top, and fides. 
P. How many modes are there in 


the fub- 
ital, and the topfy- 


S. Four; the formal, 
fantial, the accide 


P, Define thefe fereral modes. 

§. The formal retpegts the figure 
or fhape of th: ho«, fuch as round, 
fu re, oblong, &e. The fubfani ] 
refpects the work of the joiner; and 
the accidental denends upon the ?r: ng 
by which the box is hus g againit the 
wall. 

P. Very well: what are the con- 
feq juences of the accidental mode ? 

If the itring fhould break, the 
me would fall, the fait be fpilt, the 
falt-box broken, and the cook in a 
paffion ; and this is the accidental mode 
with its confe quences. 

P. How do you diftinguifh between 
the he: and bottom ofa fale. box? 

The top of a box is that part 
which i uppermoft, and the bottom 
that which is loweft in all pofitions. 

P. You fhould rather fay , the up- 
permoit part is the top, and the low- 
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eft part the bottom. How 
if the bottom thould be the 
molt ? 

$. The top would then be lower- 
moit, fo that the bottom would become 
the top, and the ms would become 
the bottom; and this is called the 
ropfey turvey mode, which is nearly ai- 
lied to the accidental, and frequently 
arifes from it. 

P. Very good—But are not falt- 
boxes fometimes fingie, and fometimes 
double? 

a. Yes. 

P, Well then, ‘mention the feveral 
con: bivations of falt-boxes, with refpect 
to their having falt or not. 

S. They are divided into fingle 
falt-boxes, havitg falt. fingle fak- 
boxes, ‘having no falt; double falt- 
boxes, having no fa't, double falt- 
boxes, having falt, and fingle double 
f:lt-boxes, having fa't and no falt. 

P. Holi! hold! you are going 
too far. 

Governor of the Infiitution, Wecan’t 
allow further time for! logic ; proceeds 
if ye pleaie, to 


is it then 


upper - 


Natura. Puitosopny. 


P. Pray, fir, what is a falt-hox ? 

S. lt is a combinatioa of matter, 
fitted, framed, and jo'ned by the 
hands of a workmanin ‘he form of a 
box, and adapted to the purpofe of 
receiving, containing and retaining 
fait. 

P. Very good: what are the me- 
chanical powers concerned in the con- 
ftruction of a falt-Lox ? 

5. The axe, the faw, the plane, 
and the hammer. 

P. How are thefe powers applied 
to the purpofe intended ? 

S. Lhe axe to fell the tree, the faw 
to fplit the timber.— 

P. Confiiex; it is the property of 
the maiji and wedge to split. 

S. The faw to fii: the timber, the 
plane to {moothe and thin the boards. 

P. How? Take time; take time. 

S. To thin and {moothe the boards. 

P. To be fure; the boards are tirtt 
thinned and then fmoothed. Go on, 

N 
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S. The plane to thin and fmoothe, 
and the hammer to drive the nails. 

P. Or rather tacks—Have not fome 
philofophers confidered g/ue as one of 
the mechanical powers ? 

S. Yes; and it is ftill fo confider- 
ed ; but it is called an énver/e mecha- 
nical power ; becaufe, whereas it is 
the property of the direct mechanical 
powers to generate motion; glue, on 
the contrary, prevents motion, by 
keeping the parts to which it 1s appli- 
ed fixed to each other. 

P. Very true: what is the mecha- 
nical law of the faw ? 

S. The power is to refiftance as the 
number of teeth and force imprefled, 
multiplied by the number of itrokes 
in a given time. 

P. Is the faw only ufed in flitting 
timber into boards? 

S. Yes: it is alfoemployed in cut- 
ting boards into lengths. 

P. No lengths. A thing cannot be 
faid to have been cut into lengths. 

S. Into fhertueffis. 

P. Very right: what are the me- 
chanical laws of the hammer ? 

Governor. We have jut received in- 
telligence that dinner is nearly ready ; 
and as the medical clafs is yet to be 
examined, let the medical gentlemen 
therefore come forward. 


ANATOMY. 

P, What is a falt-box ? 

S. It is a body compofed of wood, 
glue, nails, and hinges. 

P. How is this body divided ? 

§. Into external and internal. 

P. Very good: external and in- 
ternal ; very proper; and what are 
the external parts of a falt-box ? 

S. One fundamental, four laterals, 
and one fuper-lateral. 

P. And how do you find the inter- 
nal part of a falt-box ? 

§. Divided by a vertical membrane 
Or partition into two large cavities, 
or finufies. 

P. Are thefe cavities always equal? 

S. They uied to be fo formerly ; 
but modérn joiners have found it beft 
to have them unequal, for the more 
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convenient accommodation of the v£e- 
ra, or contents: the larger cavity for 
the reception of the coarfer vifera, 
and the {maller for the fine. 

P. Very true, fir, thus have moe 
dern joiners, by their improvements, 
excelled the firtt makers of fal:-boxes. 
Tell me now—What peculiarity do 
you obferve in the fuper-laterai mem- 
ber of the falt-box ? 

S. Whereas all the other members 
are fixed and ftationary, with refpeét 
to each other, the fuper-lateral is 
moveable on a pair of hinges. 

P. To what purpofe is it fo con- 
ftructed ? 

8, For the admiffion, retenfion, 
and emiffion of the faline particles. 

Governor. This is fufficient. Let 
us proceed to 


SURGERY, AND THE PRACTICE OF 
Purysic. 


P. Mention a few of the diforders 
to which a falt-box is liable. 

S. A cracked and leaky funda- 
mental; gaping of the joints in the 
laterals ; Juxation of the hinges ; and 
an acceffion and concretion of filth 
and foulnefs, external and internal. 

P. Very well. How would you 
treat thefe diforders? Begin with the 
firft. ‘ 

S. I would caulk the leaky funda- 
mental with pledgets of tow, which I 
would fecure in the fiffure by a ftrip 
of linen or paper pafted over. For 
the ftarting lateral joints, I would ad- 
minifter powerful aftringents, fuch as 
the gliten cornuofa, 2nd would bind the 
parts together by triple bandages, une 
til the joints fhould knit. 

P. Would you not affift with chaly- 
beates ? 

S. I would attack the difeafe with 
prepared iron, in dofes proportioned 
to the /rength of the parts. 

P. How would you manage the 
luxation of the hinge? 

S. I would firft examine whether it 
was occafioned by the ftarting of the 
points which annex the proceffes to the 
{upernatural or its antagonift ; or by 
a iofs of the frum, or by an abfo- 
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jute Fra€ture of the /utures. In the 
firit caie, I would fecure the procefs 
by a ferew: in the fecond, I would 
bring the furures together, and intro- 
duce the fulcrum; and, in the lait, I 
would entirely remove the fractured 
hinge, and fupply its place, pro tem- 
pore, with one of leather. 

P. Very well, fir ; very well. Now 
for your treatment in cafe of accumu- 
lated foulneffes, external and internal. 
But firit tell me how this foulnefs is 
contra¢ted. 

S. Externally, by the greafy hands 
of the cook, and internally by the fo- 
lutions and adhefion of the faline par- 
ticles, 

P. Very true; and now for the 
cure. 

S. I would firft evacuate the abomi- 
nable veffel, through the prime vie. 
I would then exhibit detergents and 
diluents ; fuch as the faponaceous pre- 
paration, with plenty of agua fontana. 

P. Would not aqua cale/tis anfwer 
better ? 

S. Yes; plenty of agua caleftis 
with the marine fand. I would alfo 
apply the friftion-brufh, with a brik 
and ftrong hand, until the excrementi- 
tious concrete fhould be totally dif- 


-folved and removed. 


P. Very proper. What next? 

S. I would ufe the cold bath by 
means of a common pump. I would 
then apply lintal abforbents’; and 
finally, exficcate the body by expofi- 
tion, either in the fun, or before the 
culinary, or kitchen fire. 

P. In what fituation would you 
leave the fuper-lateral valve during 
the exficcating operation ? 

§. I would leave it open to the ex- 
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tent, in order that the rarefied humi- 
dities might efcape from the abomina- 
ble cavities or finufles. 


CHYMISTRY. 


P. You have mentioned the fapo- 
naceous preparation: how is that pro- 
cured ? 

S. By the aétion of a vegetable 
alkaline falt upon a pinguidinous or 
unétious fubftance. 

P. What is fale? 

S. Itis a fubftance fiz generis, pun- 
gent to the tafte, of an antifeptic 
quality ; and is produced by chryftal- 
lization, or the evaporation of the 
fluid in which it is fufpended. 

P. How many kinds of falt occur 
in a falt-box? 

S. Two; coarfe and fine. 

P. You have faid that the fapona- 
ceous preparation is procured by the 
action of an alkaline falt, upon a pin- 
guidinous or unétious fubftance. De- 
icribe the procefs. 

S. If a great quantity of ftrong Je 
be procured by pafling water through 
the wood-afhes, and if a very large 
body, of a pinguidinous habit, fhould 
be immerfed in this lye, and expofed 
to a confiderable heat, the aétion of 
the lye, or rather of the falts with 
which it abounds, upon the pinguidi- 
nous body, would caufe the mixture 
to coagulate into foap. 

Notice was given at this inftant 
that dinner was on the table: the ex- 
amination was concluded, and the 
parties feparated; the examiners re- 
joicing in the anticipation of a feaft, 
and the examined happy in finding 
the fiery trial over. 


CuaracteER of the Femare Minn difcriminated. 


R. Gifborne, who has already 
diftinguifhed himfelf by an ex- 
celient Treatife on the Duties of Men, 
has juft publithed, « An Enquiry into 
the Duties of the Female Sex.’ From 
this we fhall prefent an Extraét, in 
which he appears to have difcrimi- 
nated, ina mafterly manner, the cha- 


racter of the female mind. In fome 
preliminary obfervations, he remarks 
that, in three particulars, each of 
which is of extreme and ncver-ceafing 
concern to the welfare of mankind, 
the effe& of the female charatter is 
moit important. 

‘ Firft, In contributing daily and 
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ot tO the comfort of hufbands, of 
parents, of brothers and fillers, and 
of vther relations, conne¢iions, and 
friends, in the intercourfe of dom~ilic 
hie, 1 und r every vicifiivade ot fic ck. 
nefs and health > OF oy and affliction. 

: Secon idly, In “for ming = im- 
pros ing the eeveral man ers, nofi- 
tions, and conduct of the other a X, 
by lociety and exaun-ole. 

‘Thirdly, In oul ling the human 

nind daring the early ilages of its 
growth, and fixing, while it is yet 
ductile, its erowit 








& principles of ac- 
tion; childrea of each fex being, in 
general, under maternal tuition dur- 
ing their childhood, and girls unul 
they become woinen.’ 

* Are thefe cbiects,’ he continues, 
€ infaflicient to excite virtuous exer- 
tion? Let it then be remembered, 
that there is another of fupreme im- 
portance fet before each individual ; 
and one which fhe cannot accomptith 
witiout faithfully attending, accord- 
ing to her fituation and ability, to 
thofe already enumerated; namely, 
the attainment of cverlafting fel city, 
by her conduct curing her prefent 
probationary flate of cxiitence.’ 

ite then proceeds thus ; 

«The com mander, who fhould be 
employed to afcertair, for the fecurity 
of the inhabitants of 2 particular coun- 
try, the mott eficacious means of 
guircing the frontier againit invaders, 
and cf “obftrudiing their progrefs if 
7, fiou'd ever force their way into 
the nterior, would fix his attention, 
in the firit inftance, ov the general af- 
pect of the region which he is called 
upon to defend. He would ftudy the 
mountains, the defiles, the rivers, th: 


p bee 


forells. He would inform’ himéelf 


What quarters are open to inroads ; 
what are,the circumflances which fa- 
vour the machinations, what the un- 
diiguifed violence, © f the encmy ; 
what are the potts which the afiiiants 
would find it mofi acd) aniageous to oc- 
cupy ; what the jlations irom which, 
if once in their pe it would be 
mott dificutt to diflodge them. The 
pian of defence which he would pre- 


fcribe, while, on the one hand, it 
would be formed on thofe fandaimental 
prnicip les which military experience 
has € 
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‘A writer, in lise manner, who 
ventures to hope, that in tuggelting 
cbicrvatio s on the dutics incumbent 
on the female fex, he may be found to 
have drawn hi: rclufious from the 
fources of nature and of truth, ihouid 
rit place, to aicer- 
tain the characteritical impreflions 
which the Creator has ftamp.d on the 
female mind; the leading fratures, if 
fuch there be, by which he has dii- 
criminated the talents and difpofitions 
of women from thofecf men. For it 
is from theie original indications of 
the int: ntion of Providence, taken in 
conjun¢tion with fueh further pi roofs 
of ihe divine will as the icriptures fha 
be found to have difclofed, that the 
courfe and extent of female duties, and 
the true value of the female character, 
are to be collected. 

© In diffe-ent countries, and at dif- 
ferent periods, female excelience has 
been ellimated by very difterent ftana- 
ards. At almoft every per od it has 
been rated among nations, deeply im- 
merfed in barbarifm, by the icile of 
fervile fear and capatity for toil. Ex- 
amine the domeft ¢ proceedings of 
favage tribes in in. ‘a world and in 
the new, and afk who is the bett 
daughter and the bef wife. The 
anfwer is uniform. She who bears 
with fuperior perfeverance the vicitli- 
tudes of feafons, the fervour of the 
fon, the dews of night. She who, 
after a march through weods and 
fwamps from morn to eve, is the firit 
to bring on her fhoulders a burden 

of fuel, and foremof in erccting the 
family wigwam, while the men ftand 
around in Liflefs unconcern: fhe who 
fearches w ith the greatch :@:ity for 
roots in the foreft; prowls with the 
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molt fuccefs along the fhore for ‘im- 
pets 5 and dive: with unequalled forti- 
fo, fea eggs in the cores ee fhe 

who tands drippi ng and fannfhed be- 
fore her hufbad, while he devours, 
ftrecched at eafe, the produce of her 
exertions ; waits his tardy |] permiflion 
without 2 word cr a loo: of impati- 
ence; aud fecds, with the hum leit 
e, andthe fhorteit intermiffion 
of labour, on the ferans poe Otials 
which he difdains: fhe, in a word, 
vho is moft tolerant of hardfhip, and 
of unkindaefs. When nations begin 
to emerge from grofs barbariim, every 
new ftep which they take toward re- 
finement is commonly marked by a 
gentler treatment, and a more reafon- 
able ellimation of women ; and every 
improvement in their opinions and 
conduét refpecting the temale {ex, 
— the way for additional pro- 

eis incivilization. Itis not, ‘how- 
ever, in the rudenefs of uncivilized 
life, that female worth can eivuer be 
fitly apprehended, or be diiplayed in 
its genuine colours. And we thall be 
the "lebs ii rey ed to wonder at the per- 
rerfion of ideas which has been ex- 
emplificd on this el, ainid ig- 
norance and necefiity, among Hot- 
tentots ard Indians ; when we coniider 
a. erron Ous opinions on the fame 


topic which have ol 
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btained more or 
le's currency in our country, and even 
in modern tmes. It would perha 

be no uniair reprefentation of tne 
fenument which prevailed in the Jatt 
age, to i firm that fhe who was com- 
P! letely veried in the fciences of pic k- 


line and preferving, and in the my fic- 


g 
rics of ¢rofs ititch and embroidery ; ; 
fhe who was thoroughly miltrefs of 
the family receipt-book and of her 
needle, was deemed, in point of felid 
attainments, to have reached the mea- 
fure of female perfection. Since that 
pericd, however, it has been univer- 
fally acknowledged, that the intel- 
lectual powers of women are not re- 
firicted to the arts of the houfekeeper 
and the fempitrefs. Genius, taite, 
and learning itfelf, have appeared in 
the number of female endowments 
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and acquifitions. And we have “naa 
from time to time, fome bold afferta: 
of the rights of the weaker fex, fig 
matiling in terms of i digrant com- 
pi lint, the monopol fing injuftice of 
the other 5 ; laying claim, on behalf of 
their clients, to co-ordinare authority 
in every department of feience and of 
erudition; and uphcliing tie perfect 
equality of iniur ed woman ad ufurp- 
ino man in ianvuage fo little guarded, 
as fcarcely to permit the latter to con- 
fider the libours of the camp and of 
the fenate as exclutively pertaining to 
himielt. 

«Phe Power who cal'ed the human 
race into being has, with infinite wif- 
dom, regarded, in the ftrnéture of 
the corporeal frame, the tafks which 
the diferent fexes were refpectively 
deitined to fulfil. To man, on whom 
the culture of the foil, the erection of 
dwellings >» and, in general, thofe ope- 

rat ons of induftry, and thofe meafures 
of defence, which include difficu t and 
dangerous exertion, were ultimately 
to devolve, He has imparted the 
flrength of limb, and the robufine 
of conititution, requitite for the perfe- 
vering endurance of toil. The fe- 
male form, not commonly do OMe, 
in countries where the progref; of ci- 
Vilization is far advanced, to labours 
more fevere than the offices of done! 
tic life, He has caft in a fmaller mould, 
and bound together by a loofer tex- 
ture. But, to protect weaknefs from 
the — of domineering fupe- 
riority, thofe whom he has not qua- 
ied ‘to contend, He has enabled to 
faicinate ; and has amply comper fated 
he defeét of mu! fcular vigour by fym 
mctry and expreffion, by “eleg: ince and 
aoa To me it appears, that He 
has adopted, and that He has adopted 
with the moft confpicucus wifdom, a 
coirefponding plan of difcriminaticn 
between the mental powers and dif. 
pofitions of the two fexes. ‘The {ci- 
ence of legiflation, of ju:ifprudence, 
of political economy; the conduct of 
government in all its executive func- 
tions; the abtirule refearcnes of erudi- 
tion ; the inexhauttible depihs of phi- 
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lofophy ; the acquirements fubordi- 
nate to navigation; the knowledge 
indifpenfable in the wide ficld of com- 
mercial enterprife; the arts of de- 
fence, and of attack by land and by 
fea, which the violence or the fiaud 
of unprincipled affailants render need- 
ful ; thefe, and ovher itudies, purfuits, 
and occupations, afligned chiefly or 
entirely to men, demand the efforts 
of a mind endued with the powers of 
clofe and comprehenfive reafoning, 
and of intenfe and continued applica- 
tion, in a degree in which they are 
not requifite for the difcharge of the 
cuftomary offices of female duty. It 
would therefore feem natural to ex- 
pect, and experience, I think, con- 
firms the juftice of the expectation, 
that the Giver of all good, after be- 
flowing thofe powers on men with a 
liberality proportioned to the fubfifting 
neceflity, would impart them to the 
female mind with a more fparing 
hand. It was equally natural to ex- 
pect, that in the difpenfation of other 
qualities and talents, ufeful and im- 
portant to both fexes, but particularly 
fuited to the fphere in which women 
were intended to move, He would 
confer the larger portion of his bounty 
on thofe who needed it the moft. Itis 
accordingly manifeft, that, in {pright- 
linefs and vivacity, in quicknefs of 


perception, in fertility of invention, 
in powers adapted to unbend the brow 
of the learned, to refrefh the over- 
laboured faculties of the wife, and to 
diffufe, throughout the family circle, 
the enlivening and endearing {mile of 
cheerfulnefs, the fuperiority of the fe- 
male mind is unrivailed. Does man, 
vain of his preeminence in the track 
of profound invettigation, boaft that 
the refult of the enquiry is in his fa- 
vour? Let him check the premature 
triumph ; and liften to the ftatement 
of another article in the ‘account, 
which, in the judgment of prejudice 
itfelf, will be found to reftore the ba- 
lance. As yet the native worth of the 
female chara¢ter has been imperfectly 
developed. Toeftimate it fairly, the 
view muft be extended from the com- 
pafs and fhades of intelle&, to the 
difpofitions and feelings of the heart. 
Were we called upon to produce ex- 
amples of the moft amiable tendencies 
and affections implanted in human na- 
ture, of modetty, of delicacy, of fym- 
pathifing fenfibility, of prompt and ac- 
tive benevolence, of warmth and ten- 
dernefs of attachment ; whither fhould 
we at ence turn our eyes? To the 
fifter, to the daughter, to the wife. 
Thefe endowments form the glory of 
the female fex. They fhine * amid 
the darknefs of uncultivated barbarifn 5 


* The conjugal and parental affection of the women among the North American 


Indians is noticed by captain Carver, and by other writers, who have defcribed the 
favage tribes of the New World; and it appears the more confpicuous in thofe ac- 
counts, as the res¢er cannot avoid contrafting it with the fullen apathy of the men. 
Tn the late admiral Byron’s narrative of the calamities endured by him{éli and his com- 
panions after their fhipwreck near the Straits of Magellan, he records feveral very 
forcible and picaling inflances of compafiiorate benevolence fhewn to them by the fe- 
male part of the families of their Indian conduétors; inftances which, like the former, 
appear witb all the advantage of contraft. I will not multiply authorities and quota- 
tions on a fubje&t neither doubtful in itfif, nor likely to feem doubtful to the reader 5 
but will produce, in the placz of all further teftimony, the unequivocal declaration of a 
man, who, like Ulyiles of old, 


© ame Mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes ;° 


had travellec with a mind bent on obfervation through widely-feparated diftricts of the 
earth, and bad experwnced, in almoit ail the countries which he vilited, the utmoft 
preflure of misiortune. I give his evidence in his own words: £ I have always re- 
anarked that women in all countries are civil, obliging, tender, and humane ; that 
they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modeft ; and that they do 
not hetitate, like men, to pertorm a generous aétion. Not haughty, not arrogant, 
not fupercilious, they are full of courtety, and fond of fociety : more liable, in gene- 
ral, to ev than mau, durin general, alfo, moye viriuous, and performing more good 
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they give to civilized fociety its bright- 
eft and moft attractive luitre. ‘he 
priority of female excellence in the 
points now under confideration, man 
is feldom undifcerning enough to deny. 
But he not unfrequently endeavours to 
aggrandife his own merits, by repre- 
fenting himfelf as characterized in re- 
turn by fuperior fortitude. In the firft 
place, however, the reality of the 
fact alleged is extremely prob!emati- 
cal. Fortitude is not to be fought 
merely on the rampart, on the deck, 
on the field of batile. Its place is no 
lefs in the chamber of ficknefs and 

ain, in the retirements of anxiety, 
of grief, and of difappointment. The 
refolution which is difplayed in brav- 
ing the perils of war is, in moit men, 
to a very confiderable degree, the ef- 
fect of habit and of other extraneous 
caufes, Courage is efteemed the 


ations than he. 


103 


commonett qualification of a foldier. 
And why is it thus common? Not fo 
much becaufe the itock of native re- 
folution, beftowed on the generality 
of men, is very large ; as becaufe that 
flock is capable of being increafed by 
difcipline, by habit, by fympazhy, by 
encouragement, by thedread of fhame, 
by the thirft of credit and renown, al- 
moft to an unlimited extent. But the 
influence of thefe caufes is not reftrict- 
ed to men. In towns which have long 
fuitained the horrors of a fiege, the 
defcending bomb has been found, in 
numpberleis inflances, fcarcely to ex- 
cite more alarm in the female part of 
the families of private citizens, than 
among their brothe’s * and hufbands. 
In bearing viciffitudes of fortune, in 
exchanging wealth for penury, {plen- 
dour for difgrace, women feem, as 
far as experience has decided the quef- 


Toa woman, whether civilized or favage, I never addrefled myfelf 


in the language of decency and friencthip, without receiving a decent and friendly an- 
fwer. With man it has often been otherwife. In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhofpitabie Denmark, through honeft Sweden and frozen Lapland, rude and churlifh 
Finland, unprincipied Ruffia, and the wide-fpread regions of the wandering Tartar 5 
if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and 
uniformly fo. And to add to this virtue, fo worthy the appellation of benevolence, 
thefe agtions have been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner; that, if I was dry, 
I drank the fweeteft draught, and if hungry, I eat the coarfe morfel with double relith.” 
See the Account of Mr. Ledyard in the Proceedings of the Affociation for making 
Difcoveries in the interior parts of Africa. 

* It would be ealy to multiply examples from ancient hiftorians, to prove, that a- 
mong nations imperfeétly civilized, women have frequently encountered, with un- 
fhaken fortitude, the perils and viciffitudes of military campaigns. Examples more 
recent may be found even in our own country. Dr. Henry, defcribing in his Hiftory 
of England, (vol. v. page 545) the manners of the former part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, obferves, that ‘the ferocity of thofe unhappy times was fo great, that it infeét- 
ed the tair and gentle fex, and made many ladies and gehtlewomen take up arms, and 
follow the trade of war.’ He alfo quotes a writer of credit, who affirms, that § many 
worthy ladies and gentlewomen, both French and Englith,’ took part in the fiege of 
Sens, during the year 1420; of whom ¢ many began the feats of arms long time ago, 
but of lying at fieges now they begin firft.’ 

Phe influence of habit in producing that kind of courage, which ought rather to be 
called infenfibility of danger, is, in few inftances, more evident than in the fearlels 
unconcern with which the tkirts of Mount Vefuvius, and of other volcanos, are ine 
habited ; and the alacrity with which diftricts, ravaged by eruptions are re-occupicd, 
In thele examples the female mind appears to be rendered as devoid of apprehenfion as 
that ofthe men. In the late eruption of Vefuvius, eighteen thoufand inhabitants, 
driven from Torre del Greco by an inundation of lava, which took its courfe through 
the centre of the town, returned, ere the ruins were yet cold, to rebuild their dwel- 
lings 5 and pofitively refufed the offers, repeatedly made to them by the Neapolitan 
government, of a fettlement in a lefs dangerous fituation. We do not hear that the 
temale part of the community folicited their relations of the other fex to accede to the 
propofal ; or that they remonftrated again{t returning to the fpot, from which the ficry 
deluge had expelled them, 
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cherifhed, too, as that tendernefs is 
in civilized uations, by tie eilablifhed 
modes of eaie, 1 dulgence, and re- 
finement, were noc balinced by an 
ample fhare of latent refolution ; ow 
wouid it be capab’e of enduring the 
fhocks and the forrews to which, amid 
the uncertainties of lite, ic muit be 
expoied? Finally, “pees! ma, be 
the opinion adopted as to the precile 
amount cf! female fortitude, when 
compared with thatof me», Uae forin- 
er, 3 think, inuft at lea! be al owed 
this relative piaile : that i 1s lets 
riv d from the mechauical inf 
habit and example than tne le tter ; 
lefs tirétesed 1 ita ambition ;_ lefs 
blended wit! i enfibility ; and more 
fre yaeatl, drawn from th: only foure 

geuuine itrengta o! mind, arm ad 
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be frequent. tience 
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rpofieled a more than common fhare 
we the qua‘ities and difpofitions which 
in ordinary cafes are found moit con- 
fpicuous in the other. It might even 
be polible to flate fome examples of 
women who have fearcely been fur- 

fied by the mof eminent men in 
depth and comprehenfivenefs of in- 
tellett 5 ; and of men, who have nearly 
equalicd their sivals of the other fex 
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in quicknefs of fancy, in delicacy of 
fentiment, and in warmth of af-ation. 
There are allo perfons of each fex 
who are greatly deficient in thofe qua- 
lifcations by which it was natural to 
expect thai they would have been 
chiefly diftinguithed. But all thefe 
cafes are variations from the general 
cozrfe of thiags, and variations on 
which, at preient, it would be uieleh 
to enlarge. . _— 

« Of tiie errors and vices which in- 
feft human nature, fome are equa'ly 
prevalent in the two fexes; while 
others, in confequence of the peculiar- 
ties by which the charatter cf the one 
fex is difcriminated from that of the 
other, peculiarities which gain addi- 
tional ftrength from the diverfity in 
the offices of life, refpectively afligned 
to each, do not exercife an equal 
power over both. ‘Thus, among 
women, in whom feminine delicacy 
and feeling have noz been almoit ob- 
literated, (I am not, at prefent, tak- 
ing religious principle into the ac- 
count) intemperance in wine, and the 
ufe of profane language, are un- 
known; and fhe who fhouid be guilty 
cf either crime, would be generaily 
regarded as having debafed herfelf to 
the level of a brute. On the other 
hand, there are failings and tempta- 
tions to which the female mind is par- 
ticularly expofed by its native ftructure 
and difpolitions. On th-fe treacher- 
ous underminers, thefe i bred affail- 
ants, of female peace and excellence, 
the {uperintending eye of education is 
ftedfaitly to be fixed. The remains 
of their unfubdued hoftility will be a- 
mong the circumflances whicn will 
exercife even to the clofe of life the 
moft vigilant labours of confcience. 
It is neceffary, therefore, to be ex- 
plicit on the fubject. 

‘The gay vivacity and quicknefs 
of imagination, {o confpicuous among 
the qualities in which the fuperiority 
of women is acknowledged, have a 
tendency to lead to unfteadinefs of 
mind ; to fondnefs of novelty ; to ha- 
bits of frivoloufhefs, and trifling em- 
ployment 5 to diflike of fober appli- 


cation; to repugnance to graver 
ftudies, ard a wo iow eitimation of 
their worth; to an unreafonable re- 
gard for wit, and fhining accomplith- 
ments ; to a thirlt for admiration and 
applaufe ; to vanity and affeétation. 
They contribute likewife, in conjunc- 
tion with the acute fenfibility peculiar 
to women, to endanger the compo- 
fure and mildne{s of the temper, and 
to render the difpofitions fickle through 
caprice, and uncertain through irrita- 
bility. And fenfibility itfelf, fingu- 
larly engaging and amiable as it is, 
fhares the common lot of earthly blef- 
fings, and comes not without its dif- 
advantages. It is liable to fudden ex- 
ceils ; it nurtures unmerited attach- 
ments ; it is occafionally the fource of 
fufpicion, fretfulnefs, and yroundlefs 
difcontent ; it fometimes degenerates 
into weaknefs and pviillanimity, and 
prides ittelf in the teeblenefs of charac- 
ter which it has occaficned. And if 
in common it fills the heart with pla- 
cability and benevolence ; it isknown 
at other times to feel even a flight in- 
jury with fo much, keennefs, as thence- 
forth to harbour prejudices fearcely to 
be fhaken, and averfion fcarcely to be 
molified.’ 

‘The moft important of the confe- 
quences flowing from thefe caufes,’ 
continues our author, ‘ will hereafter 
be the fubjett of incidental obferva- 
tion. At prefent it is fufficient to 
have enumerated the caufes them- 
felves. But in this place it is necef- 
fary to add, that there remains one 
fource of female errors and tempta- 
tions which has not yet been noticed, 
becaufe it fprings not from mental 
peculiarities ; namely, the con{ciouf- 
nefs of being diftinguithed by perfonal 
attractions. The etfeéts of this con- 
fcioufnefs on the female charaéter, 
which, if confidered by themfelves, 
are extremely ftriking, and in many 
cafes are ultimately combined with 
thofe which refult from the qualities 
and difpotitions already fpecified, will 
receive further notice in the progrefs 


_ of our enquiries,’ 
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Remarks on the State of the AR, VEGETATION, &c. January 1797. 


I. "Chg epee begin to break ground.—30. Goofeberry-bufhes begin to 
fhow green buds.:—The month, in general, was mild; for though 
cold prevailed from the 6th to the 16th, the thermometer was only twice fo 
low as 29, and the medium was nearly 41. 
Rain 1 inch 5 hundredths. 


OssERVATIONS on the DisEASES im January 1797. 


| ln age ge the extreme feverity of cold for a few days, to- 
ward the clofe of the old year, the new one commenced with milder 
weather than is ufual at this feafon; yet the difeafes of the laft month conti- 
nued to prevail, particularly catarrh and cough; the latter was in general 
obftinate, accompanied with very little expectoration, and not readily yield- 
ing to any remedies in general ufe; there was however only a flight degree 
of fever. Gout was rather prevalent, but the attacks were flight and of fhort 
duration ; in general the feet only were affected, the nobler parts remaining 
free from the difeafe ; it was accompanied with the ufual indifpofition of the 
ftomach, but the ufe of rhubarb mixed with an abforbent, not only removed 
it, but feemed to carry off the difeafe. Enlargements of the glands, of the 
neck and throat, particulatly of children, were common; and thofe of 2 
fcrofulous habit were afflicted with eruptions ; the mumps were likewife fre- 
quent, marking their contagious tendency by attacking feveral individuals in 
the fame family ; the fever in general was flight, and the difeafe rarely ter- 
minated in the enlargement either of the breait or tees. Smallpox and mea- 
fles were very rare ; fcarlet fever now and then occurred, and a few cafes of 
low fever were met with. 


Lessons of HUMANITY: A Converfation. 


a the inftructive extracts we 
have already given from Dr. 
Moore’s Edward, our lait contained 
fume excellent cautions again{t vices 
to which youth have no natural pro- 
penfity. ‘l’o cruelty, it is to be hoped, 
hkewife, that youth have no natural 
propenfity: yet, fuch is the force of 
education, and the prevalence of fa- 
fhion, that they may be reconciled to 
practices, at which the humane mind, 
if left to its native feelings, muit re- 
volt with horror ; and the author, in 
the following converfation, reprobates 
fuch prattices, as well as cruelty in 
general, ina vein of admirable fatire. 


Tue company at dinner éonfifted 
of fir Matthew Maukith, lady. Bab 
Mavkith, lady Virginia, colonel Snug, 
and Mr. Shadow, Mr. Mrs. and mits 
Barnet, Mr. and Mrs. Temple, Mr. 


. 
a 


Wormwood, and a Mr. Grinder, the 
fon of an overfeer of a large e'iate in 
the Weft Indies, who on the death of 
his father, having fucceeded to the 
fame office, had in the courfe of a 
few years accumulated a confiderable 
fortune, with which he came to Eng- 
land. Mr. Grinder had been recom- 
mended to the Mulatto, who having 
perfuaded him to fettle in that part 
of the country, Mr. Grinder was ac- 
tually in treaty with fir Matthew Mau- 
kifh, for the leafe of a houfe and fome 
lands belonging to him, which was 
the reafon of his being invited on the 
prefent occafion. 

‘ Shall I help you to fome falmon ?” 
faid lady Bab to Mr. Temple. 
* If your ladythip pleafes,’ replied 
he. 
* You will find it very good,’ add- 
ed fhe, ‘ it was brought in quite alive, 

O2- 
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nd I ordered it to be crimp’d dire&t- 


¢ T afk pardon, madam, I will take 
fom? of this dith next me rather.’ 

* You had much better try the fal 
mon,’ refumed the, ¢ for I affure y 
it was all ative, when I ordered it to 
be cut acrofs.’ 

‘ Forgive me, madan 
Tem le, fhrinking. 

‘ To jet your ladythip into a fecret,’ 
faid Mr. Barnet, my brother ‘Tem- 
ple, althouch | he is fond of fifh, ne- 
ver will t: ut e any thing that has been 

crimp’d alive ; he infitts upon it, that 
ail animals that are killed for our ufe, 
ought to be killed with the leaft pain 
poffibic, and for the fame reafon he 
will allow no éels at his table, but 
fuch as have e not. been ahi’ tll they 
were dead.’ 


» faid Mr. 


© That t ems very ftrange,’ re- 
fumed lady Bab, ¢ for they are much 
the better for being fkinn’d alive. : 
‘IT once thong oht fo myfelf,’ faid 
arnet; * but my wife happens to 
nn ve the fame fancy with Mr. -- 
ple » and always dhewed fuch an ave 
fion to thefe methods of i improving 
the taile of aviinal s, that I began to 
rT 


ou 





b it gave a 1s much pain as it 
di am; and althouch [ am noione 
£ Linfianel 1A 
pee! mULDUARG who vic! : to th 1e 


whims of their wives. yet in mere 
compaflion to Mrs. Barnet, I gave 
up that point, and now that I am ac 
cuitomed to cat my falmon and cels 
and pigs in her way, | love them 
jatt as weil as if they had been 
crimp’d, or fica’d alive, or whip’d to 
death.’ 

* As animals were created for no 
other pu ‘pofe, than for being food 
for us,’ faid fir Matthew Maukith, 
* I fhould think it of no importance 
in what manner they are put io 
death.’ 

‘Now, in my opinion,’ replied 
Mr. Temple, ‘ the ditterence between 
a painful or dn éafy death, mutt be 
of more a to them, than 
the difference in their tafte by 
torturing ther: te to us.” 

Here. fir i ede Maukith, who 








was apt, When the company was larger 
than ufual, to harangue on the mol 
trifling fubjeci, in the fame pompous 
vedbets Q ftyie he did in the houfe of 
commons, fpcke as follows : 

‘[ afk ten thoufand pardons for 
difering in opinion from the reverend 
gentleman ao fpoie ky? Leit my 
meaning fheu'd be miitaken, J beg 
leave to explain:—1 do not pr revend 
to fry, that others may not be of the 
fame fentiments with him, bur only 
that I myfelf, far ove, am not, beings 
as an individual, free to ccnfiyi, that 
I prefer faimon and cod that have 
been crimp’d to any kind of fith, or 
L might be told to Jy, to any animal 
whatever ; but I prefer feveral other 
difhes to both falmon and cod that have 
not been fo treated the moment they 
are drawn out of the water; and [ 
pledge myelf to prove that crimping is 
a very great mmprovement of both 
thofe fifh, and might be extended 
with utility to others ; from which it 

early follows, that brutes ought to 
be killed in that manner, or accord- 
ing to that mode, which does them 
moit cood, in the <—- ng circumfane 
ccs; in other words, they ought to 
be treated when alive, and direfied 

l or alive, in the manner that 
renders them the “eo delicate eating. 
I aft t cask g up the time of 
the company fo us, “but on a quef- 
tion ' interefting to the brute crea- 
tion, [ could not be filent.’ 

‘ The queftion, as you juitly ob- 
ferve, fir Matthew,’ faid Mr. Worm- 
wood, ‘ fzems to intereit the brute 
creation very much ;~ but ought we 
not to be cautious of extending our 
feverity to all brutes without excep- 
tion, left it fhould occafion the crimp- 
ing or whipping of fome brutes who 
little dream of it ?’ 

Mrs. Barnet addre 
at that initant, on | 
his. attention from 
Wormwood’s remark, and aly V . - 
ginia immediately after obferved, 
‘ that fome people were of opinion 
that there was no necefiity for killing 





any animal whatever, for the food of 
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mankind, as they might be nourifhed 


on grala, roots, and other produc- 
tions of the earth.’ 

‘ That would be carrying the joke 
a creat deal too far,’ faid Mr. Bar- 
net, ‘ and reducing us all to a ftate 
of barbarifm, like the Gentoos, and 
other favage nations, unacquainted 
with the liberal arts.’ . 

* Although this cuftom of {paring 
the lives of animals were adopted, my 
dear brother,’ faid Mr. Temple, ae 
do not clearly petceive how it fho uld 
render us more ba:barous, or prove 

t all detrimental to the liberal arts.’ 

Mr. Barnet feeming a little at a 
lofs how to make gcod his affertion, 
colonel Snug helped him out, by ob- 
ferving that abftaining from animal 
food would certainly prove detrimen- 
te . to the art of cookery. 

©‘ That it would,’ cried B: inet, 
“and very materially too :’ and ob- 
ferving that Mr. Temple fmiled, he 
added, * You may {mile as much as 
you pleafe, brother, but the Chriftian 
religion fays nothing againft gdod 
cookery.” 

© If it did, how could it be fo much 
admired by fo many dignified men of 
the church ?? faid colonel Snug. 

«I know few clergymen, > cried fir 
Matthew, delighted with the quibble 
he had conceived, ¢ who do not give 
an example of geod living.’ 

To all this wit, Mr. Temple did 
not condefcend to make any reply. 

‘I have ofven thought it a great 
pity, > relumed Mr. Barnet, ¢ that the 
fleih of carnivorous animals is not as 
{weet and delicate as mutton or veni- 
fon, for ifit were, it would furnith a 
greater variety to the tiie, and 
would be a comfort to tender-hearted 
people like my wife, who feel fome 
compunétion in killing Jamb and 
chicken, but would eat carnivorous 
animals, if they were agreeable to 
the taite, without any remorfe.’ 

« But, take care,’ faid Mr. Tem- 
ple, ‘ for if all carnivorous animals 
were good eating, might we not be 
in danger of eating one another f? 

‘ How fo ?? cried Mr. Barnet, a lit- 
tle alarme 

2 
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« Becaufe man is the moft carnivo- 
rous of all animals,’ anfwered Mr. 
Temple; ¢ and if your propoial were 
adopted, you yourtelf, my dear bro- 
ther, would be in danger of being 
the firft devoured.’ 

The, company having laughed 
little at this fally, colonel Snug faid, 
that in Swift’s works, there was a 
propofal for bringing the children of 
poor people in Ireland to market in 
times of {carcity. 

‘I have perufed that treatife my- 
felf,’ faid Mr. Gr rinder, who hitherto 
had taken no part in the converfation, 
* and, indeed, it is the only part of 
dean Swift’s works that ever much 
engaged my attention.’ 

«1 can readily believe,’ faid Worm- 
wood, ‘ that the treatife in quelftion 
is moft to your tafte, but pray what 
objection have you to the reft ?? 

* Some of the reft confiits of your 
idle kind of poetry, that teaches no- 
thing ufeful in life,’ replied Grinder. 

. Nothing ufeful !’ cried Worm- 
wood ; f to be fure it neither teaches 
us how to make breeches, nor piumb- 
puddings.’ 

‘ { never could bear poetry,’ re- 
joined Grinder.. 

‘ May I be permitted to afk why ?” 
fatd Wormwood. 

‘ Becaute, in the firft place, ail 
poetry confiits of rhyme: you muft 
allow that,’ anfwered Grinder. 

‘I am not quite of that opinion,” 
faid Wormwood, ¢ but I thall admit 
it at prefent. What is your next rea- 
fon for difliking it?’ 

‘In the next place,’ refumed 
Grinder, ¢ all rhyme is difagreeable 
to my ear, and perfect nonfenfe.’ 

« That is going too far,’ faid Mr. 
Barnet, ‘ fince David wrote the 
Pfalms in rhyme, as we find in the 
Bible.’ 

‘But, Mr. Grinder,’ faid Mr. 
Temple, who did not like to leave 
the Bible in fuch hands, ¢ what do 
you objeé& to Swift’s other profe 
works ?” 

‘ A great part,’ replied Grinder, 
© confifts of filly romances, more child- 
ifh, if poffible, than his poctry, all 
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about fairies, and giants, and horfes 
that fpeak, and tales of a tub—’ 

* Yes, and about yahoos. Do you 
know nobody who refembles them ?’ 
faid Wormwood. 

« No,’ replied Grinder, * I think 
them as bad as the others, and with- 
out any meaning, and all for mere 
amufement. — Now for my own part, 
1 never could read any book of that 
nature, though I was always curious 
to perufe whatever inftructs us in our 
real intereft, as how the very utmoft 
is to be made of an eftate or planta- 
tion, and therefore the treatife men- 
tioned by the colonel drew my atten- 
tion, as foon as I faw it, being in- 
titled, ** A modeft P: opofal for pre- 
venting the Children of Poor People 
fiom being a Burden to their Parents, 
and rendering them ufeful to the Pub- 
lic ;” but after a ferious perufal, I 
could not help fufpecting that the au- 
thor meant it in jeft.’ 

*Do you really fufje? foi? faid 
colonel Snug, with an ironical look. 

*I do, indeed, colonel,’ replied 
Grinder. 

«I fear, Mr. Grinder,’ rejoined 
Wormwood, ‘ you are rather of a 
fupicious terhper, for that treatife is 
written with an air of great feriouf- 
nefs.’ 

‘Why, it is fo,’ faid Grinder, 
«which, indeed, made me often he- 
fitate, before I formed my opinion : 
but whether dean Swift was in jeft or 
earneit, I confefs | am not clear that 
a fcarcity of provilions could juftify 
the fupplying the market in the man- 
ner he propofes.’ 

* What!’ cried Wormwood, *¢ not 
in cafe of a famine ?? 

«I queition much,’ replied Grin- 
der, ‘ whether it could be legally a- 
dopted in Great Britain or Ireland, 
even during a famine.’ ; 

* But in cafe of a famine in the Weft 
Indies?’ rejoined Mr. Wormwood. 

‘ Why, why, even there,’ anfwered 
Mr. Grinder, after a little demur, ‘ I 
think the fcheme fhould be permitted 
to extend only to a man’s indifputed 
property, which he has honeftly bought 
with his moncy, or bred on his eftate, 


and which he has.a riglit, by (he lawe 
of God and man, to difpofe of as he 
pleafes, and is moit fit for his advan- 
tage.” 

‘In what you call a man’s indif- 
puted property, which he has bought 
with his money, or bred on his eftate, 
do you comprehend the children of 
his negro flaves ?? faid Wormwood. 

« I ungueftionably do,’ replied 
Grinder. 

« 1 expected there would be a claufe 
in their tavour,’ faid Wormwood. 

‘ For my part,’ cried Barnet, ¢ hang 
me if I would not rather ftarve than 
eat a moriel of either a white child or 
a black.’ 

« If all the world were as {queamifh 
as you, brother,’ faid Mr. Temple, 
‘ the black children would reap no be- 
nefit from the claufe which Mr. Grin- 
der would leave in their favour.’ 

‘ In their favour,’ repeated Grin- 
der. 

‘ Yes, fir,” rejoined Mr. Temple, 
‘ I fhould think it a favour to ilaugh- 
ter them during their infancy, rather 
than rear them to pafs the miferable 
lives the generality of them do.’ 

‘It is a great miftake to imagine 
that the flaves pafs miferable lives,’ 
iaid Mr. Grinder : ¢ [ dare (wear you 
never was in the Weit Indies, fir.’ 

«I never was,’ anfvered Mr. ‘Tem- 
ple, * but I have converfed with men 
of veracity, who, after refiding there 
feveral years, acknowledged that the 
flaves of men of cool tempers and 
mild difpofitions are treated with hu- 
manity, and even kindnefs, but at the 
fame time related fuch flories of the 
cruelty exercifed upon flaves by men 
of avaricious or unfeeling characters, 
as cannot be heard without indignas 
tionsand horror.’ 

* It is alla miftake, I affure you, 
fir,’ replied Grinder ; ‘ many men of 
honour, both of the army and navy, 
who have been witnefles to it, have 
declared that the flaves are well ufed.’ 

* I am convinced, fir,’ refumed Mr. 
Temple, ‘ that when the gentlemen 
of the navy or army are invited to 
dine in the Weft Indies, the punith- 
ment of flaves forms no past of the 
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entertainment. That is an exhibition 
which the landlord will naturally keep 
out of the fight or hearing of his guetts ; 
of courfe thofe gentlemen will not de- 
clare what they have neither feen nor 
heard.’ 

«| do affure you, fir,’ repeated Mr. 
Grinder, « that the negro flaves in the 
Weft Indies are the happiett clais of 
people on the face of the earth ;— 
they are, indeed, fir’ 

“Pray, fir, if it is not too much 
tfouble,’ faid Mr. Temple, ¢ will you 
be fo obliging as to explain this mat- 


ter? Iam fure it will afford me, and 


I dare fay the whole company, a great 
deal of pleafure to know that fo many 
of our fellow-creatures, whom we 
thouglit in a very wretched condition, 
are, on the contrary, the happieit of 
mankind. Pray, Mr. Grinder, in 
what does this happinefs of theirs con- 
fit? 

© Confift! Confift, fir!’ anfwered 
Mr. Grinder ; ¢ why, it confiits in 
this, that they have nothing to care 
for.’ 

« A man who is robbed or cheated 
of all he has, or who never had any 
thing, enjoys that kind of happinefs,’ 
faid Mr. Temple. 

‘ Do you not know,’ refumed Grin- 
der, * that the flaves in the Weft In- 
dies have every thing provided for 
them ?? 

‘ They have whips in abundance 
provided for them,’ replied Mr. Tem- 

le. ‘ 
”" And there is no fcarcity of dri- 
vers,’ added Wormwood. 

‘ It is eafy for thofe who have no 
Weft India eftates to {peak againit the 
flave-trade,’ faid Grinder ; ‘ butif you 
ever come to have that kind of pro- 
perty, you will then be fenfible of the 
propriety of what you now condemn.’ 

‘ That is a retort which is very of- 
ten made,’ anfwered Mr. ‘Temple ; 
* yet it amounts to no more than this, 
that fome who now condemn cruelty, 
might themfelves att cruelly, it they 
had an intereft in fo doing ; and for 
that very reafon, in my opinion, a 
wife and humane government fhould 
take care that none of its fubjetts 


iit 


fhould have any intereft in béing cru- 
el ; ,and left fome fhou'd have fo ttrong 
a propenfity to it as to act with cru- 
elty even againfttheir intereft, fuch a 
*government will put it out of their 
power, by banifhing flavery from e- 
very country fubject to its laws.’ 

Lady Maukith interrupted this dif 
cuffion, by afhing Mr. Wormwood, 
if he chofe to be helped to fome 
larks, which he refuied; and then 
faid to the perfon next him, ¢ That 
difh is furnifhed at too great an ex- 
pence of lives for me.’ 

‘I never fee a difh of larks,’ faid 
Wormwood aloud, ‘ without their 
bringing my young friend Edward to 
my remembrance.’ 

‘ I am curious to know how a difh 
of larks can put you in mind of him,’ 
faid lady Virginia. 

«1 will inform your ladyhhip,’ re- 
plied Wormwood. ‘I happened to 
be ftaying with my friend Mr. Barnet 
during the vacation; Edward, who 
was then about twelve years of age, 
met 4 man in a field near the houfe 
with four or five dozen of larks : the 
boy having amufed himfelf by looking 
at them fluttering about in the bafket, 
afked the man what he intended to do 
with them? and being told that he 
was going to fell them, ‘ What will 
become of them then ?’ faid the boy, 
* They will be roatted and eaten, to 
be fure,’ faid the fellow. On which 
the boy began to bargain for the birds, 
merely for the pleafure of faving their 
lives, and giving them their liherty. 

* That was very childifh,”’ faid Mr. 
Grinder, ‘ becaufe larks are of no 
manner of ufe ; when they are at li- 
berty they do nothing but fing from 
morning till night, like fo many free 
negroes.’ 

* Perhaps he had more pleafure,’ 
faid lady Virginia, who was fond of 
mufic, ¢ in hearing them fing, than in 
eating them.’ 

‘ There is no difputing of taftes,” 
faid Barnet. 

Mr. Wormwood continued his nar- 
rative. 

‘ Edward prodaced all the money 
he had, and offered it for the birds; 
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but the man refufed, faying he was 
fure of getting more from a gentle 
man who was very fond of roatted 
larks. * Roatied * Poor little pretty 
creatures !? cried the boy, looking 
compatlionaiely at the birds through + 
the bawhet. ‘ Pray, good friend, let 
me have them ; I willl bring you more 
mOLUey ei I receive my next 
month's ailowance.’—* I'll be hanged 
if I truft you,’ faid the fellow ; ¢ get 
along’ giving the boy a rade puth: 
but as he had held of the cover of the 
baiket, it was raifed by the puth fo 
much, as to allow one half of the 
birds to fly away ; and when the man 
endeavoured to force down the cover, 
Edward kept his arm between it and 
the edge of the bakket, until all the re- 
mainder efcaped. The boy’s arm 
was feverely fqueezed, and his face 
much bruifed, for the man continued 
to beat him after the ftruggle ; and 
he would have fuffered more, had not 
a fervant maid of Mr. Barnet’s, who 
had been witrefs to the whole fcene, 
interfered. His face and eyes were fo 
much fwelled and inflamed, and he 
was fo feverifh next day, that the man 
abiconded ; but Edward getting well 
in a few days, opped the profecution 
that was int endet 1, ‘and went and paid 
to the man’s wife, out of his allow- 
ance, the full price her huiband had 
demanded for the birds. 

« Ay, that,’ iaid Mir. Barnet, was 
the mott foolith parc ef the flory ; for 
i, as a juitice of the pe ace, told hin 
that the man having takcn revenge 
without applying to the laws of the 
land, had no rigut to any other in- 
cemuification : but as women are al- 
ways a little abfurd and whimfical — 
f afk your ladythip’s pardon,’ conti- 





‘ 


nued he, bowing to lady Maukih ; 
«I only fpeak of my own wife ; tor 
fhe approved of what Edward had 
done from firf to laft, and the iniiits 
upoh it, that the voice of the lark will 
now found more agreeable in his ears 
than ever.’ 

‘1 am of Mrs. Barnet’s opinion,’ 
faid Mr. Temple, with emphaiis, and 
in fomething of an elevated voice ; 
* for the finging of the lark will now 
not only pleas fe the youth’s ear, but 
alfo convey delightful fenfations to a 
benevolent heart like his. Some may 
think me enthufiaftic on this fubject ; 
for there are people, I know, who 
confider s+at benevolence as frivolous 
and beneath the dignity of a manly 
mind, which extends to fuch inconfi- 
derable animals. But how can any 
perfon think fo, who believes that tie 
benevolence of the Supreme Being 
extends to man, a creature infinitely 
more beneath him, than birds are be- 
neath men ? Birds feem to me the 
happiett of aninials, and larks among 
the happieit of binds they rife on 
exulting wings the earlielt in the 
morning ; and they fing in cheerful 
notes from morning to night. Who 
can fay there is more enjoyment in 
the life of man than ‘in that of the 
lark? And Edward has the pleafure 
to reflect, that he faved the lives and 
Pp olonged. the enjoyments of three or 
four dozen of mints each of whom 
has, perhaps, a happ’er exiflence than 
the generality of mankind. Can there 
be any comparifon beween the plea- 
fure Edw ard will have in hearing fuch 
creatures rejoicing in the fky, with 
that which an epicure’ feels when he 


fees them in a dilh ?’ Gracious Hea- 
> 
ven ¢ 


A Singular ANECDOTE. 


AAR. Lyfons, in his Acccunt of 
Beckenham, in Kent, in men- 
tioning the entry in the parifh regiite 
of the marriage of fir John ona 
Swinburne baronet, of Capheato 
gn Northumberland, with me hee 
Elifabeth Bennet, 


Richard Henry Alexander ~ Bennet, 


the daughter of 


efq. of this place, july 13, 1787, ree 

cords this memorable circumitance of 
the bride: ‘ Her mother, grandimo- 
ther, and great grandmother (Mrs. 
Amy Burreil) were prefent at the wed- 
ding ; and Mrs. Burrell lived to fee 
another generation by the birth of a 
great great grand¢hild.? 
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General View of the former and prefent State of MARKET GARDENS, 
and of the Quantny of LAND now occupied for that Purpofe within 


Twelve Miles of London. 


[ From Lyfons’ Environs of London, Vol. 1V. ] 


OME obfervations were made in 

the firft volume of this work, re- 
lating to the firit introduction of the 
culture of vegetables for fale in this 
kingdom; which appears, by Fuller’s 
account, to have been about the year 
1590. In fome bills of fare for din- 
ners, in 1573, I find feveral charges 
for « parfley, forill, and ftrong herbs ; 
and one charge of 12d. for two difhes 
of buttered peas, ‘ on the firft of 
July,’ which, fuppofing the value of 
mopey to have been then four times 
greater, would now, at that_feafon, 
purchafe about eight pecks. Fuller 
fays, that previoufly to the time which 
he fixes for the introduction of gar- 
dening, for .profit, a mefs of rath- 
ripé, or early peas, was a dainty for 
ladies, they came fo far and coft fo 
dear. What they coft in his time 
(1660) he does not inform us: the 
ufual price now, at their firft coming, 
is from about five fhillings to half a 


guinea a pottle; afterward from ten 
to fifteen fhillings the half fieve; a 
price fufficiently high to entitle them 
to be ftill called dainties *. 

Giacomo Caftelvetri, in a manu- 
{cript treatife on the roots, herbs, and 
fruits, eaten by the Italians, written 
while he was in England, in 1614, 
has a few obfervations on the vegeta- 
bles ufed in this country. The afpa- 
EBs, he fays, was very fmall, and 

€ar in London, its culture not being 
well underftood + ; he expreffes his 
furprife that it was not cultivated to a 
greater extent, fince an acre of afpa- 
ragus would, in a fhort time yield 
more profit than ten acres fown with 
corn. Artichokes, in England, he 
obferves, lafted the greateft part of 
the year ; much longer than in Italy+. 
Cucumbers were then eaten when they 
were big and yellow, in England ; in 
Italy, they ate them when {mall and 
green {: mufhrooms ‘were very little 


* Afparagus, at its firft coming, gerierally fells for about fix or feveti fhillings a 


hundred, and has in fome inftances been fold at a much higher price. Early potatoes 
are ufually fold at 3s. 6d. per pound, and have been fometimes at as higha price as §Se 
The fall of price in all theie articles is generally very rapid as the feafon advances. A 
fingular initance of flutuation of price occurred a few years ago, in the article of Ca- 
rolina rafpberries, whichy when they were firft introduced, fold at 2s. 6d. or 3s. a 
pottle. They were very prolific, an acre yielding about 3000 pottles. The gardeners, 
tempted by the high price, overftocked their plantations, the market became glutted, 
and at laft they fell to twopence a pottle, which was not fufficient to pay the gathering 
and carriage. » 

+ Gerrard, writing in 1597, fays, ¢ the firft {prouts or naked tender fhoots of afpa- 
ragus be oftentimes fodden in flefh broth and eaten, or boiled in fair water and feafoned 
with oil, vinegar, falt, and pepper; then axe ferved at ‘men’s tables as a fallad.” 
Herbal, page 955. 

{ Gerrard fays, ¢ the nailes of artichokes, that is, the white and thick parts which 
are in the bottom of the outward fcales or flakes of the fruit, and alfo of the middle 
pulp, whereon the downy feed doth {tand, are eaten both raw with pepper and fait, 
and commonly boiled with the broth of fat flefh, with pepper added, and are ac- 
counted a dainty dith ; fo likewife the middle ribs of the leaves, being made white and 
tender by good cherifhing and looking to, are brought to the table as a great fervice, 
together with other junkets ; they are eaten with pepper and falt, as be the raw arti- 
chokes.’ Herbal, page 933. Parkinfon fays, ‘ they ufe to take the boiled bottoms 
to make pyes, which is a delicate kinde of baked meate.'—-Paradifus Terreftris, 1629, 
page 520. Turner recommends artichokes to be fodden’ with wine and oil te render 
them wholefome, Herbal, 1551, folio 43. 
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known in England. The Englifh, 
fays Caftelvetri, have two plentitul 
crops of ftrawberries in the year; 
the firftm the middle of June, the 
fecond in Oétober, In the bill for 
Alleyne’s fouidation-dinner at- Dul- 
wich, September 13, 1619, two ‘col. 
leflorevs ‘are charged 3s. (about cs. 
perhaps, according to the prefent 
value of money) thirty lettices 4. 
fixteen aitichoxes 3s. 4d. carrots, tur- 
nips, rofemary, and bays, only 4d. 
Gardens, for the railing of vegeta- 
bies for fale, were firit cultivated 
about Sandwich, in Kent. The’ex- 
ample was foon followed near the me- 
iropolis, whote’m2:kets.are the chief 
vent for their produce. In proporti@a 
as this great town has increafed in 
population and opulence, the demand 
for every fpecies of garden luxury has 
increafed alfo; and, from time to 
time, fields have in confequence been 
converted into garden ground, till a 
confiderable proportion of the land 
within a few miles of London became 
occupied for that purpofe. . The cul- 
ture of garden-ground is principally 
confined to thofe parifhes, which lie 
within a moderate.diftance of the ri- 
ver, on account of the convenience 
of water-carriage for manare, which, 


fince the prodigious increafe of carri- 
ages, as well of hackney and ftage 
coaches as of thofe kept by private 
families, is procured in great abund- 
ance from the London ftables. By 
a general calculation, founded upon 
inquiries made in each parifh, it ap- 
pears that there are about 5000 
acres, within twelve miles of the 
métrorolis, conftantly cultivated for 
the iupply of the Londen markets 
with garden vegetables, exclufive of 
about 8co acres cropped with fruit of 
various kind *, and about 1700 acres 
cultivated for potatoes+. Betide 
which, there are, perhaps, 1200 
more cropped with various garden 
vegetables {, for the focd of cattle, 
principally cows. ‘This culture is 
carried on molt extenfively in the 
parifhes of Camberwell and Deptford 
St. Paul’s, by perfons who are called 
farming-gardners. Their method is 
to manure their land to the higheft 
pitch of cultivation for garden crops, 
both for the market and for cattle, 
after a fucceffion of which, they re- 
frefh it by fowing it with corn. 

_ In the parifh of Fulham, the cul- 
tivation of gardens for the market is 
carried on to a greater extent, than in 
any other in the kingdom. , The 


* The principal places for the growth of fruit are Brentford, Ifleworth, Twicken- 


ham, Hammerfmith, Kenfington, and Plumitead. The fruit grown in the latter is 
in orchards, principally cherries ; the three firft are particularly famous for ftrawber- 
ries, for whick the foil, a fine loam, is well adapted. Mr. Nettlefhip, of ‘I'wicken- 
ham, has fixteen acres. He cultivates about fifty acres for fruit of various forts, in 
that parifh and Ifleworth. ‘The quantity of land cropped with fruit in the latter pa- 
rifh alone is nearly 409 acres. 

+ The chief culture of potatoes is in the parifhes of Barking, Little Ilford, Eaftham, 
Leyton, and Weitham, In the latter parifh alone about s00 acres are cropped with 
that vegetable. The plant which we call the potatoe was introduced into this country 


about the latter end of the fixteenth century ; it is mentioned by Gerrard as cultivated 


in 1597, in botanical gardens for curiofity. He obferves that its tafte and virtues 
were much the fame as thofe of the batata Hifpanorum or Spanifh potatoe, then in 
much elteem in this country. When Parkinfon publifhed his Paradifus Terrettris, 
our modern potatoes, then called batata Virginiance, were become more common, and 
were prepared in the fame way as the Spanifh potatoes, being roatted under the embers 
and eaten with fack and fugar, or baked with marrow, fugar, and fpices, ur canded 
by the comfit-makers ; in al? which ways, fays Parkinion, the Virgmian potatoe, 
being drefled, maketh almoitt as delicate meat ag the former (the Spanifh) page 573. 

t There are alfo about 300 acres cultivated for phyiical herbs, and between 300 
and 400 acres occupied by nurferymen. Of the phytic gardens about 250 acres are at 
Mitcham, the remainder in the neighbouring parifhes. ‘The moft extenfive nur ry- 
grounds are Ruffell’s, at Lewifham ; Malcolm's, at Kennington ; Birchall’s, at Ful- 
tant Howey’s, at Putn-;; and Grimwood’s, at Kenfington. 
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quantity occupied by market-garden- 
ers only is about 800 acres ; to which 
may be added nearly 2co more, cul- 
tivated for the marcet by farming- 
gardeners. ‘fhe cultivation of atpa- 
ragus is carried on to the greateit ex- 
tent in the parithes of Deptford St. 
Paul’s, Chifwick, Batterfea, and 
Mortlake; there being, about 180 
acres of it ia the four parifhes, of 
which about feventy are in Mortlike, 
which may be faid to produce a great- 
er quantity of that vegetable, than 
any parifh in Ungland. Deptford is 
famous alfo for the culture of onions 
for feed; of which, cn an averabe, 
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\ 
there are about twenty acres. About 
ten acres are cultivaced for this pur- 
pofe in the panihes of Mortlake and 
Barnes. 

Fuller mentions 61. an acre as a 
rent, which had been given in his 
time for garden-ground: in Surry ; 
yet the occupiers, he fays, paid their 
rents and lived comfortably ; one can- 
not help fufpecting fome e:ror in this 
ftatement ; as the value of moacy is 
confiderably .decreafed, and that of 
land, much higher than it was in 
1660. The average rent of garden- 


ground, in moft-of the parifhes near 


London, is now 4l. per acre. 


Account of MARGARET Fincu, Queen of the Gipfes : With fome 
Anecdotes of that extraordinary People. 


[ From the Same. ] 


Arcarer Fincu was buried 

October 24, 1740, at Becken- 
ham, in Kent. ‘This remarkable 
perfon lived to the age of 109 years. 
Sine was one of the people called gip- 
fies, and had the title of their queen. 
After travelling over various parts of 
the kingcom, during the greater part 
of « century, fhe fettled at Norwood ; 
whither hi. great age, and the ‘fame 
of her fortune-telling, attracted nu- 
merous vifitors. From a habit of 
fitting on the ground, with her chin 
refting on her knees, the iinews at 
length hecame fo contrated, that 
fhe could not rife from that pofture. 
After her death they were obl.ged to 
inclofe her body in a deep fquare box, 
Her funeral was attenccd by two 
mourning-coaches, a fermon was 
preached upon the occafion; anda 
great concourfe of people attended te 
ceremony. There is an engraved 
portrait-of Margaret Finch, trom a 
drawing made in 1739. Her picture 
adorns the fign of a houfe of public 
entertainment in Norwood, called the 
Gipfy-houfe, which is fituated on a 
fmall green, in a valley, furrounded 
by woods. On this green, a few fa- 
milies of gipfies have pitched their 


tents, for a great number of ycars, 
during the fummer feafon. In the 
wiater, they either procure lodgings 
in London, cr take up their abode in 
barns, in fome of the more diitant 
counties, In acottage adjoining the 
Gipty-houfe, lives an old woman, 
grandaughter of yueex Margaret, who 
inherits her title. She is niece of 
gucen Bridget, who’was buried at 
Dulwich in 1768 *. Her rank {eems 
tobe merely citular. I do not find 
that the gipfies pay her any particu- 
lar refpect ; or that fhe differs in any 
other refpect than that of being a 
houf:holder, from the reft of her 
tribe, . 

A few leading facts relating to this 
extraor?inary race of people, who are 
igattered over moft parts of Europe, 
Afia, and America, will, it is pre- 
fund, not be unacceptable to my 
readers. ‘Lhe gipties are called, on 
noft parts of the continent, Cingari, 
or Zingari: the Spaniards call them 
Gitanes. It is not certain when they 
firft appeared in Europe; but men- 
tion is made of them in Hungary and 
Germany, fo early as the year 1417. 
Within ten years afterward, we hear 
of them in France, Swifferland, and 


* See Lyfons, vol. 1, PaBE 107 
2 
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Italy *. The date of their arrival in 
England is more uncertain : it is moft 
probable, that it was not till near a 
century-afterward. In the year 1530, 
they are thus fpoken of in the penal 
ftatutes: « Forafmuch as before this 
time, divers and many outlandith peo- 
ple, calling themfelves Egyptians, 
ufing no craft nor feat of merchandize, 
have come/intothis realm, and gone 
from fhire to thire, and place to place, 
-in great company, and ufed great- 
fubt:l and crafty means to deceive the 
p°ople ; bearing them in hand that 
toey, by palmiitry, could tell men’s 
a:.d women’s fortunes ; and fo, many 
times, by craft and fubtilty, have 
deceived the people of their money ; 
and alfo have committed many: heinous 
felonies and robberies, to the great 
hurt and deceit of the people they 
have come among,’ &c. This is the 
preamble to an act, by which the 
gipfies were ordered to quit the realm 
under heavy penalties. Two fubfe- 
quent atts pafled in 155; and 1563, 
made it death for them to remain in 
the kingdom ; and it remains on re- 
cord, that thirteen were executed un- 
der thefe aéts, in the county of Suf- 
folk, a few years before the Reftora- 
tion. It was not till about the year 
1733, that they were repealed. The 
giplies were expelled France in 1560, 
and Spain in 1¢91: hvt it does not 
appear that theyshave been extirpated 
in any country. >Their collective 
numbers, in every quartér of the 
globe, have been calculated at 7 or 
$co,ocot. They are mo nume- 
rous in Afia, and in the northern parts 
of Europe. Various have been the 
opinions relative to their origin, That 


they came from Egypt, has been the 
moit prevalent. This opinion (which 
has procured them here the name of 
gipfies, and in Sfain that of Gitanos) 
arofe from fome of the firft who ar- 
rived in Europe pretending that they 
came from that country ; .which they 
did, perhaps, to heighten their repu- 
tation for {kill in palmiftry and the oc- 
cult fciences. It is now, I believe, 
pretty generally agreed, that they 
came ‘originally from Hindoftan ; 
fince their language fo far coincides 
with the Hindoftanic, that even now, 
after a lapfe of more than three cen- 
turies, during which they have been 
difperfed in various foreign countries, 
nearly one half of their words are 
precifely thofe of Hindoftant ; and 
{carcely any variation is to be found 
in vocabularies procured from the 
gipfies in Turkey, Hungary, Ger- 
many, and thofe in England ||. Their 
manners, for the moft part, coincide, 
as weil as their language, in every 
quarter of the globe where they are 
found ; being the fame idle, wander- 
ing fet of beings, and feldom pro- 
feffing any ofteniible mode of liveli- 
hood, except that of fortune-telling, 
Their religion is always that of the 
country in which they refide; and 
though they are no great frequenters 
either of mofques or churches, they 
generally conform to rites and cere- 
monies as they find them eftablifhed. 
Grellman fays, that in Germany they 
feldom think of any marriage ~cere- 
mony ; but their children are baptized, 
and the mothers churched. In Eng- 
land their children are baptized, and 
their dead buried, according to the 
rites of the church ; perhaps the naar- 


* Se: Grellir an’s Hiftory of the Gipfies, tranflated by Raper, pages 93, 94. 


+ Ibid, pag: 7. 


} Greilman’s opinion feems extremely plaufible, that they are of the loweft salt of 
Indians, caled Suders, and that they left India when Timur Beg ravaged that coun- 
_ try, in 14.08 and 1409, putting to death immenfe numbers of all ranks of people. 
| Mr. Marfden fi tt made inquirics among the Englith Gipfes concerning their lan- 


guage. 


Jogia, page 387. 
book. 


See Archzologia, vol. ii, page 382—386. 
gabulary of words ufed by thofe of Hungary. 


Mr. Coxe communicated a vo- 
See the famevolume of the Archzo- 


Vocabularies of the German Gipfes may be feen in Grellman’s 
Any perfon withing to be convinced of this fimilarity of language, and being 


po fed of a vocabulary of words wfed in Hindoitan, may be fatisfed of its truth by 


conve: dng with the firkt Gipicy he meets. 
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riage ceremony is not thuch more re- 
garded than in Germany ; but. it is 
certain that they are fometimes mar- 
ried in churches. Upon the whole, 
we may certainly, as Grellman fays, 
* regard the gipfies as a fingular phe- 
nomenon in Europe. For the fpace 
of between three and four hundred 


1i7 


years they have gone wandering about 
like pilgrims and fttangers, yet nei- 
ther time nor example has made in 
them any alteration: they remain 
ever, and every where, what their 
fathers were: Africa makes them 
no blacker, nor does Europe make 
them whiter.’ 


OssERVATIONS on LotTerteg and LOTTERY INSURANCEs. 


R. Colquhuon, in his excellent 
Treatife on the Police of the 
Metropolis, has a chapter, in which, 
after enumerating the various offences 
of forgery, cheating, fwindling, and 
gambling, he expatiates on the per- 
nicious effects of fraudulent lottery in- 
furers, and propofes fome remedies. 
He places feveral faéts in a moft a- 
Jarming point of view, and elucidates 
them by obfervations of the moft in- 
terefting nature. 


Mr. Colquhuon firft mentions ‘ A 
clafs of Sharpers, who take Lottery 
Infurances,’ where gambling, among 
the higher and. middling ranks, is 
carried on to an extent which exceeds 
all credibility, producing confequences 
to many private families, of great 
worth and refpeiability, of the moft 
diftrefling nature; and implicating, 


in this mifery, the innocerft and ami-. 


able branches of fuch families, whofe 
fufferings, arifing from this fource, 
while they claim the tear of pity, 
would require many volumes to re- 
count; but filence and fhame throws 
a veil over the calamity, while urged 
by the hopes of retrieving loffes or 
acquiring property, in an eafy way, 
the evil goes on, and feems to in- 
creafe, in {pite of every guard which 
the legiflature has wifely eitablifhed. 
He next ftates, that there is «A 
clafs, in general, of very depraved or 
diftreffed charaéters, who keep unli- 
cenfed Infurance Offices, during the 
drawing of the Englith and Irith Lot- 
teries;’ many of whom, @uring the 
intervals of fuch lotteries, have re- 
cently invented and fet up private lot- 
teries, or wheels, called iste go’s, 


containing blanks and prizes, which 
are drawn for the purpofe of eftablifh- 
ing a ground for infurance ; by which 
the fever in the minds of the lower 
order of the people is kept up, in fome 
meafure, all the year round, produ- 
cing uncalculable mifchiefs, in as mucis 
as the rage and mania is fo rooted, 
from habit and a fpirit of gaming, 
that no domeftic preffure, and no con- 
fideration, connected either with the 
frauds thafare praGtifed, or the num- 
ber of chances that are againft them, 
will operate as a check upon their 
minds. 

In fpite of the high price of provi- 
fions, and notwithftanding the preffure 
univerfally felt by the lower claffes of 
the people, and the care and attention 
of the legiilature in eftablithing fevere 
checks and punifhments for the pur- 
pofe of preventing the evil of lottery 
infurances, thefe criminal agents feel 
no want of cuftomers, fince it is plain 
that their houfes and offices are not 
only extremely numerous all over the 
metropolis, but.in general high rent- 
ed, exhibiting the appearance of con- 
fiderable expence, and barricaded in 
fuch a manner with iron doors and o- 
ther contrivances, as, in many ir- 
ftances, to defy the arm of the law to 
reach them: , 

In contemplating this interefting 
circumftance, with a view to the dit- 
covery of the caufe of the great en- 
couragement which thefe lottery in- 
furers receive from the lower orders 
of the community, fo as to enable 
them to fupport fuch a certain and, 
enormous expence in houfe rents, and 
other heavy difburfements, it would 
feem that a confiderable proportion of 
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their emoluments is to be traced to lottery tranfactions of their fervants, 
menial fervants in general, ali over will find the calculation by no means 
the metropolis; but particularly to exaggerated; and when to this are 
the pampered male and female do- added the {ums drawn from perfons in 
mettics in the houfes gi men of ‘afhion the middle ranks of life, as well as 
and fortune, who-are faid, almoit from the numerous clafs of labourers 
without a fingle exception, to be in and artizans who have caught the 
the conitant habit of infuring in the mania; it ceafes to be a maticr of 
Englifh and Irith lotteries. .worder, that fo many fharpers, {wind- 
The clafs of menials being in many lers, and cheats find encouragement 
inftances clothed as we!l as fed , in this great metropolis. 
their mafters, have n.' toc ‘ame pref- sf fervants at large who are under 
fure upon them as labuuers and me- the controul of matters, were pre- 
chanics, who mutt appropriate at leait vented from following this 2bomina- 
a part of their earnings to the pur- ble fpecies of gambiing, and if ocher 
pole of obtaining both food and rai- expedient were adopced, a large pro- 
ment. portion of the prefent race of rogues 
With a fpirit of gambling, render- and vagabonds who follow this infa- 
ej more ardent than prevails in vulgar mous trude, would be compelled to 
life, from the example of their fupe- become howtit, and the poor wou'd 
riors, and from their idle and difli- be shielded from the deluiion which 
pated habits, menial fervants enter” impels them to refort to this deceitful 
keenly into tie lottery bufinefs, and and fraudulent expedient, at the ex- 
while ill luck attends them, itis much pence fometimes of pledging every 
to be feared that tco many are led, article of houfchold gocds as well as 
ftep by ftzp, to that point where they the ‘ait rag of their own, and their 
lote fight of the moral principle, and children’s wearing apparel, not leav- 
impelled by a defire to recover what ing even a fingle change of raiment! 
they have Joft, and to raife money for - This view of a very ptominent and 
that purpofe, they are induced to fell ala‘ming evil known to exilt from a 
or pawn ihe property of their mafers, variety of facts well ettablifhed, and 
wherever it can be pilfered in a little evinced among others by the pawn- 
way, and fo as toelude detection, till broker’s fhops overflowing with the 
at Jength this fpecies of peculation, goods of the labouring poor, during 
by being rendered familiar "to their the drawing of the wo lotteries, mutt 
minds, tco often terminates in more create a ftrong defire on the part of 
atrocious crimes. all mafters of families who have fer- 
Upon a fuppofition that ome hun- vants under their controul, to cheek 
dred thoufand families * in the me- this deitructive propenfity fo as to 
tropolis keep two fervants, upon an prevent, as far as poflible, thofe dif- 
average, and that one fervant with a- treffes and mifchiefs arifing from fray- 
nother infures only to the extent of dulent infurances, which every per- 
twenty-five fhillings each, inthe Eng- fon of humanity muft deplore; fince 
tith, and the fame amount in the Irifh_ the mifery and lofs of property which 
lottery, the aggregate of the whole fprings from this delufive fource of 
will amount to Aalf a millicn flerling. iniquity, is certainly very far beyond 
Aftonifhing as this may appear at any idea that can be formed of it by 
firft view, it js believed that thofe. the common obferver +. 
who will minutely examine into the . A general affociation, or perhaps 





* It is eftimated that in the prefent extended and improved ftate of the metropolis, 
there are 162,000 inhabited houfes, fuppofed to contain about 240,000 families, in- 
cluding lodgers: of every defcription, refiding in nearly Sooo ftreets, lanes, alleys, 
gcurts, and {quares. 

+ In conkquence of a very accurate enquiry which has been made, and of informa- 
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fn act of parliament, eftablifhing cer- 
tain’ regulaticns, applicable to this 
and other objects, with regard to me- 
nial fervants, would be of great ufe 
to fcotety. 

if a legiflative regulation could al- 
fo be eftablifhed, extending the fame 
jort of reitrictions ro the members of 
the different friendly focieties fituate 
within the bilis of mortality, with re- 
gard to fraudulent lottery infurances, 
above feventy thoufand famties wouid 
be fhielded from this deluiive miichief, 
which, in its conieyuences, has becn 
fo fatal to the happinefs and comfort 
of a vait number of tradefmen and ar- 
tifans, as well as inferior claffes of la- 
bourers *. 

Such prohibitions and. reftraints 
would have a wonderful effeét in lef- 
fening the profits of the lottery-office 
keepers, which, perhaps, is the very 
beft mode of fupprefling the evil. 
At prefent, the temptation to follow 
up thefe fraudulent practices is fo 
great, from the productive nature of 
the bufinefs, that unlefs fome new ex- 
pedient is reforted to, no well-ground- 
ed hope can be entertained under the 
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In addition therefore to what has 
been fuggetted as the means of pre- 
venting fraudulent infurances, being 
made by menial fervants, and the 
more fober tradefmen,, artifans, and 
labedrers, who belong to the nume- 
rous friendly focieties in and near the 
metropolis, other expedients have oc- 
curred to the author, and fome have 
been fuggefted by perfons well in- 
formed on this dubject. 

The lotte-y in usielt, if the poorer 
claffes of the people could be thielded 
from its mifchiefs, is certainly a fair 
refource for revenue, in a country 
where juch a contiderable proportion 
of the higher and middling ranks of 
life are poflefied of large properties in 
money, which .may induce them, 
through the medium of a lottery, to 
contribute to the affiftance of the flate, 
what would (probably to the fameex- 
tent) be otherwife fquandered and dif- 
fipated, if, by fuch expedients, the 
vices of the people were not taxed. 

It is a means alfo of drawing con- 
fiderable fums of money annually from 
foreign countries, which are laid out 
in the purchafe of tickets, beneficial 


to the nation. 
In many refpeéts therefore, it might 


tion derived from different fources, it would appear that frhudulent lottery infurances 
re have not diminithed.—=The offices are numerous all over the metropolis, are fuppofed 
Ps to exceed four hundrid of all defcriptions, to many of which ther@are perfons attached, 
called Morocco Mcn, who go about from houfe to houfe among their former cuftomers, 
and attend in the back parlours of public houfes, where they are met by cuftomers who 
make infurances —It is calculated that at thelt offices (exclufive of what is done at the 
licenied offices) infurances are made to the extent of cight hundred thoufand pounds, 
which receive in premiums during the Irith Lottery, and above one million during the 
Engiih, upon which it is calculated that they make from 15 to 25 per cent. profit. 
This infamous confederacy was eftimated during the Englith Lottery of the year 1796, 
to fupport about 2000 agents and clerks, nearly 7500 Morocco Men, including a con- 
fiderable nomber of Rufians and Bludgeon Men, who were paid by a general aflocia« 
tion of the principal proprietors of thefe fraudulent eftablifhments, who regularly met 
ii) committee, ina well-known public-houfe, in Oxtord-market, twice or thrice a 
week, during the drawing of the lottery, tor the purpofe of concerting meafures to de- 
feat the exeruons of the magiltrates, by forcibly refiiting the officers of juftice in all in- 
ftsnces where they could not be bribed by pecuniary gratuities ; to effe&t which laft pur- 
pofe, neither money nor pains have been {pared : the truth of which can be afcertained 
by inconteftible evidence, and it is much to be fearéd shat too much fuccefs has attend- 
ed thefé corrupt and fraudulent expedients which have been reforted to with an inten- 
tion to defeat the operation of the law. : 

* The regulation here alluded to, is this—-that everyamember belonging toa friendly 
fociety fhould be excluded or expelled, and deprived of all future benefits from the funds 
of that fociety, on proof of his having infured in any lottery whatfoever, contrary to 
Jaw ;—and that this rule fhould be general, wherever’ the afts of parliament, relative 
ze friendly fogicties, have’taken effect, 


prefent fyftem, of leffening the evil 
in any material degree. 
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be defirable to preferve this fource of 
revenue, if it can be confined to the 
purchafe of tickets, and to thofe claffes 
who are opulent among the middling 
and higher rahks of the people, who, 
upon the abofition of the lottery, could 
‘not be reftrained from f{quandering 
their money in another way, where 
the ftate would derive no benefit. 
The lottery, on the plan upon 
which it is at prefent conducted; is 
certainly an evil of the utmoft mag- 
nitude, and perhaps one of the greateit 
nurferies of crimes that ever exiited in 
any country. At the clofe of the 
Englifh lottery drawn in. 1796, the 
civil power was trampled upon and 
put to defiance in a moft alarming and 
shameful manner, difgraceful to the 
police of the metropolis. It arofe from 
a preconcerted plan, formed and ex- 
ecuted by a fet of mifcreants, compo- 
fed chiefly of the more opulent part 
of the fraudulent infurers, for the pur- 
ofe of alarming and terrifying thofe 
officers of juftice (with whom, by pe- 
cuniary gratuities, they could not pre- 
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vioufly make their peace) by the 
threatenings of Aire.! rufians and blud- 
geon men, whom thcy employed and 
furnifhed with arms to refift the civil 
authority, and even to commit mur- 
der, if attempts fhould be made td 
execute the warrants of the magi- 
ftrates. . 

Such is the alarming height to 
which the audacity of thefe cheats and 
fwindlers has gone. 

Their profits were faid to be im- 
menfe beyond all former example, 
during the lottery drawn in {pring, 
1796, and of courfe; the poor were 
never in a greater degree plundered. 

At no period will there be fo much 
occafion for the exertions of the ma- 
giltracy, asduring the Englith lottery 
drawn in 1797: but by this energy, 
oppoled as it will be, by a fyftem 
both of corruption and of force un- 
exampled in former times, no pro- 
per check can be given, until, by new 
legiflative regulations, fome more ef= 
fectual remedy is applied. 


IMPERIAL GENEROSITY and CLEMENCY. 


i following anecdote of the 
emperor Charles IV, exhibits a 
noble inftance of that prince poflefling 
thofe virtues. The emperor was in- 
formed that a perfon whom he knew 
had been feduced, by a large fum of 
money and his general diltreffes, to 
aflafinate him, at the inftigation of 
his enemies. Charles fent for the 
man, and thus addrefled him: ‘Iam 
forry it has not been in your power 
to portion your daughter, who is now 
marriageable. Accept thefe 1000 
ducats for that purpofe.? The man 
retired, abafhed at the difcovery of 
his treacherous intention; and warm- 
ed with gratitude toward the emperor, 
renounced his impious engagement. 
By fuch a conduct the emperor merit- 
ed the following act of genegofity to- 
ward himfelf. A citizen Yent him 
100,000 ducats, and received a bond 
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from Charles; The next day the 
citizen invited the emperor and feveral 
perfons of the court to a banquet. 
When the deffert was put upon the 
table, the Bohemian ordered the em- 
peror’s bond to be placed in a golden 
cup, and prefented to Charles, with 
this fpeech: * The other part of this 
repait, fire, you fhare equally with 
the reft of my guefts. This cup be- 
longs to youonly, and I muft beg you 
to accept it as a prefent.’? Charles 
was fond of encouraging literary men. 
He founded the univerlity of Prague 
in 1347. He went there one day to . 
hear fome declamations, and ftayed 
full four hours. ‘The courtiers who 


-attended, being tired and hungry, in- 


formed him the houmof dinner was at 
hand. ‘ This is my banquet,’ replied 
the emperor. 
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THE BOTANIST. 


NumeBer I. 


On the PARTS of a FLOwER. 


As yet the trembling year is unconfirm’d, 
And Winter oft at eve refumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleets 


Deform the day delightlefs. 
T HE feafon is not yet fufficient!y 


advanced; to enable the Bota- 
nift to explore the fields and woods 
for fubjects of inveftigation; for, al- 
though the fun has now acquired fo 
much power, that, in a clear day, 
we often fee] all the genial influence 
of Spring, yet the leatlefs fhrubs and 
trees ftill give the landfcape the com- 
fortlefs appearance of Winter. Every 
week, however, will haflen the ap- 
proach of more propitious fkies. 
Spring will foon refume her flowery 
reign ; and the woodlands will be a- 
gain arrayed in all their verdant ho- 
nours. 


‘ Thefe naked fhoots, 

Barren as lances, athong which the wind 

Makes wintry mufic, fighing as it goes, 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And, more afpiring, and with ampler 
{pread, 

Shall boait new charms, and more than 
they have loft, 

Then, each in its peculiar honours clad, . 

Shall publith, even to the diftant eye, 

Tts family and tribe 

From dearth to plenty, and from death to 
life, 

Is Nature’s progrefs, when the letures 
man . ; 

In heav’nly truth ; evincing, as fhe makes 

The grand tvanfition, that there lives and 
works 

A foul in all things, and that foul is God. 

The beauties of the wildernefs are his, 

‘That make fo gay the folitary place 

Where no eye fees them, Ad the fairer 
forms 

That Cultivation glories in, are his. 

He fets the bright proceffion on its way, 

And marfhals all the order of the year. 

He marks the bounds which Winter may 
not pafs, 

And blunts his pointed fury: in its cafe, 

Ruflet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
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Uninjured, with inimitable art : 
And, ere one flow’ry feafon fades and 
dics, 
Defigns the bleomifig wonders of the next. 
CowPer. 


In the introduétory obfervations, in 
onr lait Magazine, we brought down a 
curfory view of the hillory of Botany, 
from a very early period of antiquity, 
to the time of the immort:! Linnzus, 
whofe {yftem has been long univer- 
fally adopted. it is now requifite to 
enter upon a defcription of the parts 
compofirig a flower; for, as the Lin- 
nean fyitem of Botany is founded 
chiefly upon the number, fhape, fi- 
tuation, and proportion of thefe parts, 
an accuraty knowledge and difcrimi- 
nation of them is neceffary to the un- 
derftanding of the elements of the 
fcience. 

A perfeét plant is compofed of a 
root, of a item with its branch~s, and 
of leaves, flower, and fruit By fruit, 
in Botany, we are to underitand the 
whole fabric of the feed, in herbs as 
well as in trees: for, although the 
fruit does not {well and ripen until af- 
ter the flower is fallen, its rudiment, 
or firft beginning, is in the flower, of 
which it properly makes a part. 
Hence, the feven principal parts of a 
perfect flower are called alfo the parts 
of fruétification. ‘They are the Ca- 
lyx, the Corolla, the Stamen or Sta- 
mens, the Piftil or Puiftils, the Peri- 
carp, the Seeds, and the Receptacle. 
To the firft four of thefe, as being 
more properly parts of the flower, we 
fhall confine ourfelves at prefent; re- 
ferving to our next paper the confide- 
ration of the remaining three, which 
more properly belong to the fruit. 
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I. The Caryx. 

The Calyx, or Empalement, is the 
termination of the outer bark of the 
plant. Its ufe is to defend the young 
tender flower, while yet in its bloom- 
ing flate; as may be obferved in the 
outfide green lezves which inclofe the 
flower in the rofe bud, or in the fun- 
nel-like cup of the polyanthas: but 
flowers that are very robuft, as the 
tulip, the crown-imperial, and the 
lily, have no Calyx. 

The Calyx has received different 
appeilations, according to the circum- 
itances with which it is attended; 
namely, 

1. The Perianth, or Flower-cup. 
Pl. i, fig. 2. a, and fig. 3. 5. 

z. The Involucre, Cover, or Fence, 
is the Calyx of a compound Umbel. 
Pl.i, fig. 10. c _ The Umbel is a 
compofition of flowers, in which a 
number of flender fruit-ftalks proceed 
trom the fame centre, and rife nearly 
to the fame. height, fo as to form a 
regular furface at the top (a). The 
fruit-ilalks which compofe an Umbel, 
are divided at the top into feveral 
imalley fruit-falks ; and thefe fmaller 
iets of flowers are called Umbellules, 
little Umbels, or partial Umbels (4). 
When the Involucre is the Calyx of 
a compound Umbel, it is called the 
univerfal Involucre (c). When it is 
the Calyx of a partial Umbel, it is 
called an Javelucelium, or partial In- 
volucre (d). 

3. The Ament, or Catkin, is a 
compojition of flowers and chaff, on 
a long, flender, thread-thaped Recep- 
tacle ; the figure of the whole refem- 
bling a cat’s tail. P/. i, fig. 6. The 
willow, the hazel, and the reedmace 
are initances. 

4- Spatha, a Sheath, as in the nar- 
cillus (P/. i, Ag. 5. 2) iffuing from its 
Sheath (4). 

5. Giana, Hutk, in graffes, which 
it folds over with its Valves (P/. i, 
ig. 9. a); and the fharp point, or 
beard, iffuing from the Gluma, is called 
an 4rijia (6). 

6. Cahptra, or Veil, in moffes, 
where it 1s placed over the Anthers, 
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and is hooded like a monk’s cowl. 
Pl.i, fig. 7. a. 

7. Volva, from its involving, or 
enfolding, in the fungi, or muthroom 
tribe, where it is membranaceous, 
and rent on all fides. Pl. i, fig. 8. a. 

In many plants there are found 
green leaves among the flowers, that 
differ in fhape from the original leaves 
of the plant. ‘Thefe are called Brac- 
tee or Floral Leaves: they are com- 
monly fituate on the fruit-ftalk, and 
often fo near to the flower as, in fome 
inftances, to be eafily miftaken for 
the Calyx; but the Calyx dries ‘or 
withers when the fruit is ripe, where- 
as the Floral Leaves endure as: long 
as the other leaves of the plant. P/. 1, 
Jig. 11. reprefents a Bradea (a) ac- 
companymg the flowers of the lime- 
tree. 

II. The Corotta. 

The Corolla, or Bloffom, is the 
termination of the inser bark of 
the plant, accompanying the fruc- 
tification in this new form of paint- 
ed leaves (P/. i, fig. 1. a). The 
leaves of the Corolla are called Pe 
tals, by which appellation they are 
conveniently diftinguifhed from the 
green leaves of the plant. If the 
Corolla confifts of one Petal only, it 
is called monopetalous (Pl.i, fig. 3+ @)- 
If it confift of more than one Petal, 
it is called polypetalous (Pl. iy fig. 4) 5 
and each Petal confifts of a Claw, 
called Unguis (a), which is the lower 
part faftened to the bafe ; and Lamina, 
a thin plate (4), which is the upper 
part. A polypetalous Corslla is cru- 
ciform, or crofs-fhaped, when it con- 
fifts of four Petals that are equal and 
{preading ; and papilionaccous, or but- 
terfly-fhaped, when it is irregular, 
confifting of four Petals, of which the 
under one refembles the keel of a 
fhip, the upper one rifes, and the twa 
‘fide ones ftand fingle.—Linnzus de- 
fines the Coral/a to be a corollaceous 
covering tothe flower ; meaning, that 
it inclofes and proteéts it, in the man- 
ner of a Corolla, or Wreath. Jn the 
Petals of the Corolla, which form the 
moft confpicuous pat of the flower, 
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not only the moft exquifite beauty 
and luxuriant colours are chfervable, 
but alfo the very curious manner in 
which they are folded in the Calyx 
before they are expanded. ‘The ufe 
of the Corolla is the fame as that of 
the Calyx; ferving as an inner work 
of defence for the parts which it in- 
clofes, as the Calyx, which is ufually 
of a ftronger texture, does for an outer 
one. 

To the Corclla there belongs alfoa 
part called the Ne¢tary, which has 
been but recently diftinguifbed, ha- 
ving been confounded by former bo- 
tanifts with the Petals. Linnzus de- 
fines it to be the part bearing the 
honey, and belonging to the ilower 
only. This part affords a wonderful 
variety in the manner of its appear- 
ance. In fome plants it is very large, 
as in the daffodd and columbine. In 
others, it is fearely difcernible even 
with glafles. In fome plants, it is 
united with, and makes part of, the 
Petals; in others, it is detached from 
them. Its fhape and fituation are al- 
fo as various. Its ufe is not known, 
unlefs the fuppofition, of its fecreting 
the honey may be depended upon *. 


II. The Sramens. 


The Stamens, vulgarly called 
Chives, are flender thread-like fub- 
ftances, generally placed within the 
Blofiom, and furrounding the Piftils. 
They are defined by Linnzus to be 
an entrail of the plant, deiigned for 
the preparation of the Poilen, or 
fertilizing dui. . Each fingle Sta- 
men coniifts of two parts; namely, 
1. the Filament or Thread (P/. i, fiz. 
1. e, and fig. 2.¢) which ferves to 
elevate the Anther, or Summit, and, 
at the fame time, conneéts it with the 
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flower. 2. The Antheg itfelf (fg. iF 
f, and fig. 2. g) which contains with- 
in it the Pollen, and, when come to 
maturity, difcharges the fame (fg. 2. 
f). The Stamens are called the 
male part of the flower, as will ap- 
pear more particularly hereafter. 


lV. The Pisrit. 


The Piftil, or Pointal, is the fe. 
male part of the flower, as will like- 
wife appear hereafter. It is defined 
by Linnzus to be an entrail of the 
plant, defigned for the reception of 
the Pollen. It contifts of three parts ; 
i. the Germ (P/.1, fg. 1. 8), which 
is the rudiment of the fruit accom. 
panying the flower, but not yet ar- 
rived at maturity. 2. The Style 
(fig. 1. ¢) which is the part that ferves 
to elevate the Stigma trom the Germ. 
3. The Stigma (fe. 1. d@) which is 
the fummit of the Piftil, and is co- 
vered with a moilture for the break- 
ing of the Pollen. This Pollen, or 
fine duft, thus contained in the An- 
thers, is thrown upon the Stigma, 
which being moift, and the -moitture 
acting upon the particles of the Pollen, 
occafions them to explode, and dif- 
charge a very fubtile vapour. ‘This 
vapour pafling through the minute 
tubes of the Piftil, arrives at the em- 
bryo feed; in the Germ, and fertilizes 
them. The Seeds of many plants 
have been obferved to become, to all 
appearance perfe&, without this com- 
munication; but thefe Seeds are inca- 
pable of vegetation. In P/. i, fg. 2. 
fy the Anthers are reprefented dif- 
charging the Pollen; and in fig. 12. 
a@, is feen the Pollen, as it appears 
magnified by a microfcope, and dif- 
charging an elaftic vapour, 4, 


SE 


* Neétaries are thofe parts of a flower, which are deftined to contain or prepare a 
honey-like liquor. The tube of the bloffom ferves the purpofe of a Nectary in many 
flowers, as in the honeyfuckie: but, in other flowers, there is a peculiar organization 
created for this purpofe. It muft be acknowledged that the term Weary is frequently 
given to parts which do not appear to contain or to fecrete a honey-like liquor ; but, 
until the ufes of thefe parts fhall be better afcertained, and the economy of vegetable 
life be more fully underttood, an attempt to limit the ufe of the term, and to create 


Hew ones, would be premature, 
P4ge 3 


Dy. Withering’s Arrang. of British Piants, wal, k 
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Sucu are the principal parts that 
belong more particularly to the flower. 
The ftudent, as he proceeds, will 
procure, no doubt, the flowers of the 
feafon, and compare their feveral 
parts with the defcriptions he reads. 
Nor even now are we deftirute of fub- 
jets of comparifon. Already the 
garden will fhew us the Galanthus, 
the modeit, the humble, the erly 
fnow-drop, that comes the firlt of the 
year to falute us, and, no lefs white 
than the {now, is often coveied by it. 


Already now the {now-drop dares appear, 
The firft pale bloffom of th’ unripen'd 
ear ; 

As Flora’s breath, by fome transforming 
power, 

Had chang’d an icicle into a flower ; 

Its name and hue the {centlefs plant re- 
tains, 

And Winter lingers in its icy veins. 

BarRBavULD. 


If the young fludent infpeéts one 
of thefe flowers, he will find that its 
Calyx is of that kind which has been 
already noticed as a Sheath. He will 
perceive it to be diftinguifhed by a 
fuperior Corolla of fix Petals, of which 


the three inner ones are fharter by 


half than the others, and notched at 
the end. Thefe three inner’ Petals 
are fuppofed to be the Ne&tary. He 
will likewife ‘difcover fix Stamens, 
the Filaments of which are {fo fhort, 
that their Anthers are the firft objects 
which firike the fight. Thefe are of 
a fine yellow, and add not a little to 
the variety and beauty of the flower. 
In the centre rifes a fingle Piftil. 
The ttudent will find, when he comes 
to the Linnzan method of claflifiza- 
tion, that this number of Stamens, 
and the circumftance of a fing'e Piitil, 
will enable him to point out immedi- 
ately the particular clais and order to 
which the plant belongs. 

The D.phne Mezereon, which we 
value for its pleafant odour, is alfo 
one of our very early viiitors. The 
young Botaniit will perceive that it 
has no Calyx, but a moropetalous 
funnel-fhaped Corolla, incloting the 
Stamens, and the border cut into four 
fegments. Its eight Stamens and 
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fingle Piftil will point out to him its 
clafs and order, as will be feen here- 
after. This fpecies (the fruit of 
which is a roundifh berry containing 
one feed)’ is dittinguifhed from the 
reft of the Daphne genus by its feffile 
Howers growing by threes from the 
fame joint; and by its lance-fhaped 
deciduous leaves. The Corollas are 
peach-coloured, deeper red, or white ; 
and the berries of the firft two are 
red, of the laft yellow. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE, 


Fig 1 A flower, with its Corolla, 
Piftii, and Stamens: a, the Petals of 
the Corclia; 6, the Germ; c, the 
style; ¢, the Stigma; e, the Fila- 
ments; f, the Anthers. 

Fig. 2. The Calyx, Piftil, and 
Stamens feparate from the Corolla; a, 
the Perianth; 4, the Germ; c, the 
Style; d, the Stigma; ¢, the Fila- 
ments; f, the Anthers burfting and 
difcharging the Pollen; g, an Anther 
before it hias burt. 

Fig. 3. A flower whofe Corolla is 
monopeialous ; a, the Carella; b, the 
Perianth. Sve page 122. 

Fig. 4. A polypetatous Corolla; 
a, the Ungus; 6, the Lamina, See 
page 122. Mae 

Fig. 5. A Narciffus (a) iffuing 
from its Sheath (4). See page 122. 

Fig. 6. An Ament, or Catkin. 
Sce age 122. 

Fig. 7. The Fruétification of a 
Mois; a, the Calyptra. See page 
122. 

' Fig. 8. A Fungus; a, the Volva. 
See paye 122. 

iig. g. A Grafs; a, the Gluma; 
b, the Arifla. See page 122. 

Fig. 10. A compound Umbel; a, 
the univerfal Limbel ; 4, the Umbel- 
lu'es, or partial Umbels ; ¢, the uni- 
verfal [nvolucre ; ¢, the partial Invo- 
lucre. | Sve page 122. 

Fig. 11. A BraGea (a) accom- 
panying the flowers of the lime-tree. 
See page 122. ; 

Fig. 12, a, the Pollen feen with a 
microfcope; 4, an elaitic vapour dif- 
charged trom it. dev page 123. 
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New and Curious Particurars in the NaTuraLHistory of 
the OsT RICH. 


[From Le Vaillant’s new Travels 


I Mer with nothing remarkable 
during this day’s jouraey, except 
the neit of an oitrich, in which was 
the female hatching her young. 
Three eggs, depofited on the bare 
ground, lay before her; and fhe was 
jitting upon nine others, the young 
in which were in fo advanced a flate 
as to be ready tu burft the fhell. 

The feparation of tue eggs in this 
manner into two paice!:, near to, but 
diftant from each othe:, is 2 fa‘t 1 
have already meationed in sy frit 
travels; but the way in which T 0- 
counted for it nas been contra .:cved. 
There are pervious w29 ©» ax believe 
that theoftrich places eggs before hcr 
neft, to ferve as food for her young 
when they are hatched. So much 
forefight in a bird, which we have 
hitherto thought proper to confider 
the emblem of fluidity, appear. to 
them an improbable fiction. it has 
been faid, that before the publication 
of my travels, no ».ruralift ever men- 
tioned the circumitance ; which is the 
fum tota! of all the objections they 
can make; and I have furely no rieed 
to fhew its futility, fince, as naturalifts 
have fpoken {fo differently on other 
points, what conclufion would be 
made fhould I affirm, on my part, 
that they have publii'ed nothing but 
falfehoods and errors ? 

How many diceveries in natural 


hiftory, controverted at firft on ac-. 


count of their novelty, are now ad- 
mitted as inconteftable truths ! When 
a traveller thought proper to fay, that 
coral was not a marine produtiion of 
the vegetable kingdom, but a real 
nett conftructed by infeéts ; and when 
Delifle, on his return from China, 
advanced that ambergris was pro- 
duced by a whale, and gave proofs of 
it, were there not men, your clofet 
naturaliits, who oppofed their affer- 
tons ? 


into the Interior Parts of Africa.} 


Let us not believe from vague re- 
port every thing indifcriminately. 
Such condut wouid by no means ac- 
cord with the di¢tates of reafon. Let 
us previoufly examine the credibility 
due to the perfon who may advance 
new facts, andthe evidence adduced 
in fupport of them; but let us not re- 
jet them merely becaufe they are 
new. ‘The more we ttudy nature, the 
more we fhall diicover circumttances 
which it w'll be impoffible for us to 
explain. But how many daily occur 
before cur eyes, which we even never 
think of examining! Let thofe writers 
on natural hiftory, whofe whole fci- 
entific knowledge confitts in reading 
and reafoning from books, inform me, 
for example, why the {wallow, when 
its neit is deftroyed, will begin ten or 
twelve times fucceflively to rebuild it 
in the fame place, while indigenous 
birds abandon theirs as foon as it has 
been touched, and ‘go elfewhcre to 
conftruct ancther. 

With regard to the eggs fet apart 
by the oftrich for the firft nourifhment 
of her young, [ can quote, in fupport 
of my afiertion, the teftimony of a 
celebrated navigator, de Bougainviile, 
who had failed round the globe before 
I even thought of vifiting Africa. 
Having called upon me to fee my 
collection of natural hiftory, after the 
publication of my firft travels, and the 
converfation turning upon what I had 
written refpecting the oftrich, he told 
me, that my obfervation was itritly 
correct, that he had every where met 
with proofs of it, and that he had re- 
frained from being the firft to publith 
it, from the fear that his veracity 
would be called in queftion. This 
however is one of thofe novelties 
which ought to be made known by 
men capable of beftowing on them 
credibility ; for the Opinion the world 
has formed of a man is often indii- 
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penfible to the giving the colour of 
truth to the moit unqueftionable 
facts. 

From what I have here had oc- 
cafion to fay refpecling the oftrich, I 
flatter myfelf that I thal! be pardoned 
for adding a few obfervations more 
upon the fame fubjec. 

It has been afferted by a naturalift 
to whom fcience is much indebted, 
that at Senegal this bird fits on her 
eggs during the night only ; and that 
fhe abandons them in the day to the 
heat of the fun. I do not know whe- 
ther the heat at Senegal be greater 
than under the fame latutude on the 
other fide of the equator, nor whether 
the oftriches of the former are fuperior 
im inftinét to thofe of the latter cli- 
mate. But from the Cape, as far as 
the twenty-fecond degree of latitude, I 
have feen nefts; and I can affert, that I 
never found one which was not cover- 
ed by a male or a female, unlefs, from 
the death of the oftrich that had been 
fitting on them, or fome other parti- 
cular accident, the eggs had been to- 
tally deferted. 

ith regard to the number of eggs, 
the feafon when they are laid, and the 
period of incubation, nothing that can 
be depended on is yet known: for 
thofe who have traverfed Africa pre- 
fent us, on this fubje&, with contra- 
dictory evidence only, the uacertainty 
of which mutt necefiarily embarrais 
the naturalitt. 

What may have led travellers into 
an error is, that in the fame diftrict 
we fee, at one and the fame time, a 
female which has begun to lay, young 
oftriches two or three months old, 
and others as large as the mother. 
All this prefents an idea of diforder in 
the fpecies, which proceeds from two 
caufes. I thall fpeak of the firft elfe- 
where, as it is common to all the 
birds of Africa; and content my- 
felf at prefent with mentioning the 
fecond. 
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Birds of the fame fpecies copulate 
genersliy at the fame feafon, and 
coniegucntiy ought all to produce 
young about the fame period. Their 
eggs, however, may be deftroyed, 
and the mother obliged in confequence 
to lay a fecond, and even perhaps a 
third fet; and it. is evident that there 
wil! then be young icarcely hatched, 
while others will have attained a con- 
fiderable fize. 

This is the cafe with the offrich. 
She generally lays ten eggs; bat 
thefe eggs are much fought after by 
the favages, who contider them as 
daintjes; and, when they difcéver 
them, they never fail to carry them 
away. The confequence is, that the 
animal is retarded in laying, and that 
young oftriches are reared of different 
ages. If a Hottentot find a neft 
where incubation is not yet begun, 
and if he fuppofe that it is known te 
himfelf only, it becomes a treafure, 
the produce of which he will referve 
for a long time. 

Iilftead of removing the eggs all at 
once, he takes only one or two, con- 
vinced that the female, who never be- 
gins to fit ull fhe has completed her 
number, will lay again. Two days 
after he will repeat his theft. _ In 
fhort, if he plunder with addrefs and 
precaution, he may caufe her to lay as 
many as fifty; and fometimes even, 
when the nett is occupied by two or 
three oftriches affociated together, and 
fitting in company, as | have feen 
and already mentioned, he may pro- 
cure a ftill greater number. 

A naturalift unacquainted with thefe 
facts may eafily be led into an error. 
Accordingly, when a favage tells him 
that he has taken from an oftrich’s neft 
fixty or eighty eggs, and perhaps 
more, he ought thus to account for 
the circumttance, and not imagine 
that there is any great variation in 
the number laid by different indivi- 
duals of this ipeetes. 
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OBSERVATIONS on certain remarkable Refemblances between PLANTS 
_and Brrps in Africa. 


[ From the Same. ] 


I Cannot help expreffing my re- 


gret that Sparmann, who was fo 


Jittle prefied for time when he under- 


took his Journey, or Paterfon, who 
feems to have travelled poft, and as 
a man eager to finith his expedition, 
had not formed the defign of pene- 
trating into the country of the Kabo- 
biquas, and as far even as the moun- 
tains of the Houzouanas, 

What treafures would thefe learned 
botanifts have found there! And what 
riches might they not have brought 
away with them ! 

I have myfelf, indeed, but a few 
fcore drawings, to prove what fcience 
might have gained by their means : 
yet I invite other travellers to under- 
take what my little knowledge of bo- 
tany prevented me from pertorming ; 
and 1 dare promife them before hand 
the moft fplendid fuccefs. But at the 
fame time I muft tell them, that they 
ought to dedicate feveral years to their 
refearches, without which it will be 
impoflible for them to accomplith their 
purpofe to any great extent. 

It is not in Africa as in what are 
called the temperate countries of Eu- 
rope. ‘in thefc, nature gives the earth 
to vegetate part of the year only, 
while, during the other part, it is dead 
and lifelefs. In Africa, on the con- 
trary, there is no interruption. The 
foil, warmed by the continual heat, is 
always fertile; and every month yiclds 
its plants, its Mowers, and its fruits. 
Nor is there, as in Europe, a gradual 
developement and regular fucceffion. 
It is not the feafon, nor is it the 
greater or lefs propinquity of ~the 
equator, that cccfions a more or lefs 
The fan itfelf, 
elfewhere contidered as the primary 
caule of fertility, is here the fecondary 
only. Its heat, it is true, is afiifting 
tothe birth, growth, and ‘ripening of 
vegetables ; but they are the rains 
more particalarly that occAfion them 

i 


to fpring up and unfold themfelves, 
that determine in great meafure the 
place and time of- their appearance, 
and caufe them to fhew themfelves in 
one place fooner than in another. Now 
as the rains themielves are owing to 
the fituation of the mountains which 
attraét the clouds, it follows, that they 
may be very unequally diftributed, 
and that one fpot may be deluged 
with them, while another, properly 
watered, fhall difplay a vigorous ftate 
of vegetation, and a third, dry and 
parched, exhibit only the image of 
death and defolation. 

From this fortuitous occurrence of 
the rains, fome vegetables have a fort 
of accidental fuccefiion, according to 
the fpots on which they grow, that 
naturally they ought not to have. 
Thus in one place a {pecies of flower 
has juft blown, which farther on ap- 
peared fix weeks before, and which, 
ten leagues farther ftill, will perhaps 
not bloffom in lefs than two months. 
In Africa, nature is always alive, and 
her action never benumbed by cold: 
but it is necefiary to be on the watch 
for her; and the botanift who tra- 
verfes the country, without refiding 
in it a confiderable time, muft expett 
only the fortune of the day, and will 
of courfe bring away with him no other 
collection than what is afforded him 
by chance. 

At the Cape are daily proofs of 
what I have faid. ‘That colonies have 
long ago been vifited by amateurs of 
flowers and fki!ful botanifts ; yet every 
new comer finds fomething with which 
to enrich his garden or his herbal. As 
it happens, perhaps, that no one ar- 
rives at the fame place, under the 
fame circumftances, and at the fame 
period as another, each meets with 
plants which they who preceded him 
neither knew nor had the power of 
knowing. The two naturalifts I men- 
tioned above have enriched fcience by 
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new difcoveries, though they came 
after 1o many others. 

‘Though the majority of thefe fuc- 
ceflive journeys were made ina fhort 
ipace of time, they have contributed 
neverthelefs to extend our knowledge, 
and increafe the treafures of natural 
hillory. What then would be effect- 
ed, fhould a man of information re- 
pair to fome fertile and more diftant 
fpot, and remain a whole year, fo as 
to fee ali that nature produces there 
blow in fucceffion under his eye ! 

What I have faid concerning plants 
is with equa! truth applicable to birds; 
for the influence of the rains, which 
accelerates or retards the unfolding of 
the former, cannot fail to occafion 
great difference in the laying, incu- 
bation, and moulting of the latter. 

That I may render a double fer- 
vice to perfons attempting a fimilar 
enterprize to mine, I fhail infert here 
a remark, which I confider as im- 
portant, and that may fave them from 
many miftakes; which is, that the 
variation which is obferved to take 
place in the fame fpecies of plants, 
according to the difference of age, of 
time, and of place, takes place alfo 
among the feathered tribe. 

This accidental and tranfitory diffi- 
militude is fometimes fo great, that a 
perfon would f{uppofe himfelf to fee 
individuals totally different; and I 
have known men learned in books 
and fy ftems as much deceived in this 
refpect as others. One of thefe clo- 
fet naturalifts, for inftance, fhewed 
me four birds as fo many different 
fpecies, and even as not belonging to 
the fame genus, with which I was 
well acquainted, and which [I knew 
to be the fame bird, only of different 
ages. 

In the firft place, every male when 
young has the fame plumage as his 
mother; and it 1s only as he grows 
older that he affumes that of his fex. 
} will not venture to affirm that this 
is an univerfal and invariable rule; 
but I have hitherto met with no ex- 
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ception to it, whereas I have verified 
it, by my own obfervation, in moré 
than a thoufand different {pecies. 
Many females too, whenthey grow 
fo old as to ceafe laying eggs, undergo 
a fimilar change, and affume the more 
{plendid colours belonging to the male 
of the fpecies, which they retain dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives. ‘This 
fact is itrikingly perceptible in thofe 
fpecies in which the male and female 
very much differ in their colour; as 
the golden pheafant of China, for in- 
ftance, now fo common in our aviaries, 
in which the change takes place. I 
have obferved the fame tranfmutation 
in many other birds, of which 1 thall 
fpeak elfewhere. In fome ipecies, 
and thofe not few in number, the male 
alone regularly changes his colour, 
and affumes once in a twelvemonth 
the plumage of the female; fo that 
at a certain period of the year all the 
birds of this {pecies appear to be fe- 
males. I have in my poffeffion {peci- 
mens ‘of more than fifty of thefe 
changing fpecies, in all'their tran§- 
tions from one hue to another; but 
the one in which it appears moft ex- 
traordinary is an African bunting, 
known by the name of veuve a@ épau- 
lettes rouges*. The female of this 
beautiful bird has the fimple colours 
of the fkylark, and a fhort horizontal 
tail, like that of almoft all other birds: 
the male, on the contrary, is wholly 
black, except at the fhoulder of the 
wing, where there is a large red 
patch ; and his tail is long, ample, 
and vertical like that of the common 
cock. But this brilliant plumage and 
fine vertical tail fubfift only during the 
feafon of love, which continues fix 
months. This period over, he lays 
afide his fplendid habiliments, and af- 
fumes the more modeft drefs of his 
mate. The moft extraordinary cir- 
cumftance “is, that the vertical tail 
alfo changes to a hosizontal one, and 
the male fo exattly refembles the fe- 


male, that it is not poffible to diitin- — 


guifh them from each other. 


* See Buffon’s Planches Enluminées, No. 635. V. Theorange-thouldered bunt: 
ing. Latham’s Synopfis, vol, ti, page 184. 
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The female has her turn. When 
fhe reaches a certain age, and has Jet 
the faculty of propagating the ipecies, 
fhe clothes herfelf for the remainder 
of her days in the garb whici the male 
had temporarily aflamed ; ler tail, 
like his at that period, grows long, 
and; like his alfo, from horizontal 
becomes vertical. 

The birds of this fpecies affociate 
together, live in a fort of republic, 
and baild their nefts near to each 
other. The fociety ufually confitts of 
about fourfcore females: but whe- 
ther, by a particular law of nature, 
more female: are produced than males, 
or for any other reafon of which I am 
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ignorait, there are never more than 
twelve or fifteen males to this number 
of females, who have them in com- 
mon. 

Ali that I have here written I have 
read in the great book of nature. 
Such obfervations, perhaps, have no 
great merit, and I confider them my- 
ielf as of little value: but they are at 
leat accurate; and the critics who 
have been defirous of giving me their 
advice have neither found, nor will 
be able to find, fimilar ones, either 
among their inventors of fyitems, or 
in the books of writers whofe exe 
curfions have never extended beyond 
the walls of a clofet. 


Singular Account of the NeEsT of a REPUBLICAN, with further 
Particulars refpecting that extraordinary Bird, 


N the courfe of my laft day’s 

journey, I had obferved-on the 
way a tree, with an enormous neft of 
thofe birds to which I have given the 
appellation of Republicans ; and I had 
intended, as foon as I arrived at my 
camp, to fend and have it cut down, 
that I might open the hive, and ex- 
amine its ftructure in its minutett parts. 
Accordingly I difpatched a few men 
with a waggon to bring it to me. 
When it arrived, I cut it to pieces 
with a hatchet, and faw that the prin- 
cipal and fandamenzal piece conjifted 
of a mafs of Bofhmen’s grafs, without 
any mixture, but focompact and firmly 
knit tugether as to be impenetrabie to 
the rain. This nucleus is the com- 
mencement of the ftru&ture ; and each 
bird builds and applies to it its par- 
ticular neft. But thefe cells are 
formed only beneath and around the 
mafs ; the upper furface remains void, 
without, however, being ufelefs ; for, 
as it has a projecting rim, and is a 
little inclined, it ferves to let the wa- 
ter run off, and preferves each dwel- 
ling from the rain. Figure to your- 
fclf a ruge irregular mafs, the fummit 
forming a, kind of roof, and all the 
other parts of the furface completely 
eovered with cells Squeezed one againtt 


another, and you will have a tolera- 
bly accurate idea of thefe fingular 
edifices. 

Each cell is three or four inches in 
diameter, which is fufficient for the 
bird. But as they are all in contaé& 
with one another through the greater 
part of the furface of the mafs, they 
appear to the eye to form but one 
building, and are diftinguifhable from 
each other only by a little external 
aperture, which ferves as an entrance 
to the neft; and even this is fome- 
times common to three different nefts, 
one of which is fituate at the bottom, 
and the other two at the fides. 

Paterfon in his travels mentions this 
fubject of natural hiftory, but his at- 
tention being too much employed by 
others which were more particularly 
interefting to him, he was unable to 
examine it with fufficient care. Ac- 
cording to him, the number of cells 
increafing in proportion to the in- 
creafe cf inhabitants, the o!d ones be- 
come ‘ fleeping-rooms, and ftreets of 
communication, formed by line and 
level.’ 

No doubt, as the republic increafes, 
the cells muft be multiplied alfo. But 
it is eafy to imagine, that, as the 
as eee can take place only on 
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the furface, the new buildings will 
neceflarily cover the old ones, which 
muft therefore be abandoned. 

Should thefe even, contrary to all 
probability, be able to fubfitt, it may 
be prefumed that the depth of their 
fituation, by preventing any circula- 
tion and renewal of the air, would 
render them fo extremely hot as to be 
uninhabitable. But while they thus 
became ufclefs, they would remain 
what they were before, real nefts, and 
ehange neither into ftreets or fleep- 
ing-rooms *. 

The large neft that I examined, was 
one of the moit confiderable J had any 
where feen in the courfe of my jour- 
ney, and contained three hundred and 
twenty inhabited cells, which, fup- 
poiing a male and female to each, an- 
nounce a fociety of fix hundred and 
forty individuals. 

Such a calculation, however, would 
not be exact. I have fpoken above 
of birds among which one male is in 
common to feveral females, becaufe the 
females are much more numerous than 
the males. ‘The fame is the cafe with 
many other {pecies, beth in the en- 
virons of the Cape and in the colony ; 
but it is particularly foamong the Re- 


publicans. Whenever I have fired at 
a flock of thefe birds, I have always 
killed four times as many females as 
males. 

For the reft, thefe birds have no- 
thing very remarkable in their plu- 
mage. It is an uniform brown grey, 
diverfified by 2 few black fpots on the 
fides, and a large patch of the fame 
colour on the throat. The male is a 
little larecr than the female ; in other 
refpeéts they exaétly reiemble each 
other. 

It often happens that one republic 
is expelled by another. This may 
eafily be conceived; and | have al- 
ready had occafion to remark, that I 
had feen one of their towns become 
the conqueit of a troop of little par- 
rots. 

The birds that commit thefe de- 
predations are thofe which, like the 
barbets, pies, titmice, and the par- 
rots I have juft mentioned, poffefs 
a fuperiority in offenfive weapons, by 
the ftrength of their bills, which the 
weak and unfortunate proprietors can- 
not refiit. But among thefe intruders 
are none but fuch as make their nefts 
in holes, or the hollows of trees, like 
the fpecies | have enumerated. 


® We find in Paterfon a particular account of the neits im queftion, but nothing that 
at all anfwers to the idea of tleeping-rooms, which is probably a mifconception of the 


French tranflator. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CRAYON PAINTING. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 


Univerfal Magazine. 


The jollowing is the Copy of a.Manufeript found among the Papers of the late 


Francis Cotes, E/q. the celebrated Crayon Painter. 


It cannot fail to afford 


Pleafure to fuch of your Readers, as amufe themfelves in the Study and Praéice 


of this elegant Branch of thé Fine Aris, 


q* Yon pictures are, in their na- 
ture, more delicate, and, con- 
fequently, more liable to injury than 
almoit every cther kind cf painting. 
They are ufually executed upon a pa- 
per ground, palied over the fineft 
linen, and are often painted upon 
hiue, but, moft commonly, upon pa- 
per prepared with a fize ground, ren- 
sered of a middle teint for the fake of 
A 


Lam, ec. Fr. 


expedition ; and fometimes upon pa- 
per perfectly white. It muft not be 
concluded, that, becaufe crayon pic- 
tures are eafily injured, they cannot 
with care be preferved a great length 
of time, and evcn for many centuries 5 
but it will always be neceflary to keep 
them with atiention, and, above all 
things, to take care that they are not 
left indamp rooms, or in moiit places; 
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for the pafte which is ufed in pre- 
paring the grounds will inevitably pro- 
duce a mildew, and blacks, and the 
darkeft colours be covered with {pots. 

All the light teints of Englith cray- 
ons are perfectly fafe and durable, and 
pictures of this defcription are to be 
feen, that have been painted more 
than forty years, and which have been 
expofed to the climates of the Eait 
and Weft Indies, and are, notwith- 
ftanding, in no refpeét decayed. It 
mutt always be remembered, that as 
crayon pictures are dry and ‘havé of 
courfe a powdery furface, they never 
fhould be left uncovered with a‘glafs ; 
becaufe, whatever duit fetiles upon 
them, cannot be blown off, or re- 
moved in any other manner. Crayon 
pictures, when finely painted, are 
fuperlatively beautiful, and decorative 
in a very high degret,~in apartments 
that are not too large; for having 
their furface dry, they partake in ap- 
pearance of the effect of Frefco, and 
by candlelight are luminous and beau- 
tiful beyond all other pictures. 

The fineft examples that are known 


in this branch of paintine, are the 
pidtures by the Cavalie-e Mengs, in 
the gallery at Drefden; the Seafons, 
and other beautiful pictures by Ro. 
falba, and certain portraits cf Lietard, 
which are difperfed and to be found 
all over Europe, as he painted in al. 
moft every country. Periiaps to thefe 
may be added, a few of my late 
matter’s portraits; and, finally, if it 
will not be deemed too much pre- 
fumption, my father’s portrait and 
Mr. Knapton’s, her majeity and the 
princefs royal fleeping, Mrs. Child, 
inifs Jones, mifZ Walton, and a few 
other portraits by myfzIf. 

Whatever fpots appear in the 
blacks, and darkett colours, are eafily 
removed with care by the point of a 
penknife ; and if any {pots fhou'd arife 
upon the light parts of the fleth, or 
other places, they fhould in like man- 
ner be {craped off and repainted in, ‘a 
fpot at a time, exactly correfpor.ding 
with the furrounding teints, til! all the 
decayed parts are reftored, which has 
often been done with admirable ef- 
fect. 


Curious Particulars of thelate JouN ANGELL, E/q. of Stockwell, ix Surry, 


4 late John Angell, efq. who 
died in 1784, was a very ec- 
centric chara¢ter. The rev. Samuel 
Denne, in his * Hiftorical Particulars 
of the Parifh of Lambeth,’ {peaking 
of his houfe at Stockwell, obferves, 
that ‘as it never had any manorial 
rights, it might have been pafied: un- 
noticed in an hiftorical account of the 
parifh, had not the lait proprietor 
been fo peculiarly unfortunate as to 
be marked by the legiflature for a 
perfon inflexibly obftinate, and had he 
not by a felf-drawn will, perpetuated 
the name of Angell in Weitminfter 
Hall, and in the records of aflize for 
the counties in which he had poffefled 
eftates.’ 

His will, dated Sept. 21,1774, con- 
tains, indeed, many curious claufes. 
{In that which relates to his funeral is 
@ ridiculous minutenefs of direction, 
which affords a remarkable inftance 


of human weaknefs and vanity ex- 
tending beyond the grave. It is as 
follows: ‘ Imprimis, | refign myfelf 
wholly to God Almighty. Item, T 
would be interred in the manner fol- 
lowing: I would be wrapped in a 
woollen fheet only ; then, without a 
fhroud, be put into a leaden coffin, 
which fhall not be foddered down, but 
only fcrewed. On this coffin thall be a 
large plain infcription on lead, ex- 
prefling who I am, &c. Then to be 
put intoa black cloth coffin with ufual 
ornaments; only I would have a plate 
of copper or brafs inftead of fuch as is 
ufually put. Then thall be well en- 
graved the family coat of arms, pro- 
perly blazoned, and as I now bear, 
with a full infcription, in Latin, as 
this; John, the fon of John and Ca- 
roline, gui confartens habuit chaviffimam, 
&ce. I defire to lye open in my 
chamber fo long as 1 decently may 5 
R2 
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afterward, in about a fortnight or ra- 
ther above, would be carried to Crow- 
horit *, in a hearfe, with fix horfes 
dreffed properly with fhields and et- 
cutcheons, but no other trifling orna- 
ments. My own coach + shall follow, 
with one footman behind it, and one 
riding before ; and befide two movrn- 
ing coaches on'y, with fix horfes, in 
one of which I wou'd have my exe- 
cutors or near friends, in the other 
my maid fervants. I would defire 
the tenants and neighbours of Crow- 
hurft, and in that neighbourhood, 
would meet me at the bottom of Rid- 
dlefdowne, as ufual heretofore ; and 
they are to have there gloves and hat- 
bands. And J would defire fuch of 
the neighbours, in and about Stock- 
well, as would fhew me that regard, 
to ride two by two before me, as far 
as the farther end of Croydon; ac- 
cordingly to have gloves and hatbands. 
And it is my will and defire, that if 
the college and chapel which I intend 
to ereét be finifhed and fe:tled, the 
gentlemen, and the chaplain and mi- 
nifter, and the whole choir, afterward 
the fervants of the college, attend on 
foot to the top of Brixton Caufeway, 
finging, as they proceed, fome proper 
hymn or anthem, as {hall be appointed 
on the occafion.’ 

The claufe by which he bequeaths 
his eftates, aflords, as already ob- 
ferved, an endlefs fource of litigation. 
It thus begins: * Item, I give to the 
male heirs (if any fuch there be) of 
William Angell, the firft purchafer of 
Crowhurft, and father of my great 
grandfather John Aygell, and their 
heirs male for ever, all my lands and 
eftates, &c.’ He then makes a va- 
riety of prolix provifions, in favour 
of the heirs male (if any) of other 


* A village near Battel, in Suffex. 


remote branches of his family: in 
cafe there be no heir of the faid Wil- 
liam Angell found. The concluding 
provifion of this claufe is particularly 
worthy of obfervation: ‘ One chief 
condition, befide what is mentioned, 
is, ] would have Stockwell or Crow- 
hurft made the chief refidence of the 
family. And particularly my will is 

that all things at Stockwell, where t 
chiefly now inhabit, be kept at leaf 
for one feafon as they are, and no al- 
teration made in the houfe-keeping 
or expences thereof, nor ever after 
any fervant put away without gcod 
reafon, or any tenant or agent re- 
moved, or put out of their bargains, 
without due coniideration and {pecial 
reafons. And it is my defire, will, and 
order, that no oak, elm, or afh f, or 
any timber tree on any of the eitates, 
be lopped or cut down till it be of the 
full growth of four load of timber 
round meafure, unlefs a fourth part of 
its boughs fhall be manifeftly decayed 
and rotten; and it is my defire, that 
no fir tree whatfoever, that is timber 
Or near it, without a particular reafon 
for it, thall be cut down or deftroyed, 
fo long as it will ftand ; neverthelefs 
any timber, except fir, under forty 
feet in meafure, muy be felled and 
taken for repairs and buildings on the 
eftate on which it grows.’ 

The following claufe befpeaks a 
charaéter not devoid of benevolence : 
‘ Item, I give to all my fervants that 
came to me fince 1751, and flayed 
one whole year, and did not go away 
abruptly, or were put away for any 
mifdemeanour, 51. and to all that 
ferved three years or upward iol. and 
to fuch as married and went away with 
my confent and approbation 10]. and 
51. to each of their children, Item, 


Coach. A curious relic, furmifed on tradition to have been built when Mr. 





Angell’s father was high. heriff of Berkthire ; but of materials fo durable, and fo fub- 
ftantially framed, that the fon every fummer travelled in it to and from Temple Ewell 
near Dover. ' Its antique figure was very ftriking, and on the Kentifh road it had ac- 
quired the appellation of Angeli’s ark. 

t In 1758, there were ftanding at te bottom of the garden, lately belonging to 
John Angell, efg, in the Wafhway, near Stockwell-lane, by Brixton Caufeway, fome 
willow-trees, perfeétly ftreight, feyeral yards taller, and their circumference much 
greater, than thatofany mat. = © 
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{ give to all my fervants moyrn- 
ing. 

Te gives directions that monuments 
{to colt about rool, each, but not 
more) be erected at Crowhurit, to 
the memory of his father, his bro- 
ther, and himéelf. ‘That to himfelf is 
an inftance of {elf panegyric: he thus 
directs : * Alfo one for myfelf of mar- 
ble, that fhall come to about rool. 
and no more, on which fhall be in- 
feribed, Prope jacet Johannes Angell 
arn. de Stockwell, filius Fohannis et 
Carol ne, eruditione laudabili, ingenio 
haud mediocre felix ; or to this purpofe ; 
gui confirtem habuit charifimam Mariam 
pliam primogenitam, ee. 

Befide fome trifling charitable lega- 
cies tothe poor of Stockwell, he makes 
provifion for the building and en- 
dowment of a college at Stockwell, 
« for the maintaining a college or {o- 
ciety of feven decayed or unprovided 
for gentlemen, that fhall be fuch by 
three defcents, and two clergymen, an 
organift, fix finging men, and twelve 
chorifters, and a verger or chapel 
clerk; alfo three domeftic fervants, 
viz. a butler, baker, and groom. 
One of the gentlemen may have been 
a merchant. They fhall be called the 
gentlemen of St. John’s College, near 
Stockwell. One of the feven gentlemen 
fhall be ityled prefident, and fhall be 
fuperior to the reft ; the gentlemen and 
the two clergymen fhall eat together, 
and the charges of their board and li- 
guors each {hall come to about 261. 
oe ; for their clothing, which fhall 

e of light colour cloth, all of one 
colour, for which fhall be yearly al- 
lowed, and for a hat with a narrow 
gold lace, about 51.* The gentlemen 
fhall be chofen out of the counties of 


Surry, Kent, Northamptonfhire, So- 
merfetfhire, Suffex, Effex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnfhizre, Northumber- 
land, Staffordfhire, Shropfhire, Hert- 
fordfhire, Leiceterthire, Bedfordthire, 
Cambridgefhire, Bucks, and Wor- 
cefter. And there may be one chofen 
out of Wales, from Brecknock, Car- 
marthen, and Carnarvon. ‘The man- 
ner of their choofing, and their ne- 
ceflary qualifications, fhal! be accor 4- 
ing to a {chedule that hall be annexed 
to this will, or found elfewhere written 
by myfelf or under my diredtions ; as 
alfo thall be the willand government 
of the college in all refpects: but in 
the choice it fhail be particularly ob- 
ferved, that all that are related to me, 
though in the mott diftant way, fhall 
have the preference, being otherwife 
duly qualified.’—He provides alfo that 
the college be built of brick cafed with 
itone, that divine fervice be perform- 
ed after the manner of the beit or- 
dered cathedrals, &c. &c. 

Thefe extracts from the will cer- 
tainly betray an eccentricity of minds 
and it was often difcernible in his be- 
haviour. ‘ This derangement,’ fays 
Mr. Denne, ‘ has been in fome de- 
gree imputed, perhaps not without 
reafon, to his having undergone a 
public trial on an indictment for the 
murder of a boy, whom he by mittake 
fufpected to have ftolen one of his 
dogs. On the boy’s being charged 
with the theft, he denied it, and faucily 
averred that the dog was his own. 
Angry words followed, and fome 
blows were ftruck by Mr. Angell, but 
not fo violent as to endanger the life 
of the boy. He was, however, in # 
few weeks feized with a fever that 
proved mortal ; and, after the funeral, 


* The teftator feems to have had his own apparel in his thoughts, when he gave this 
dire&tion for the drefs of the fellows ; doubtlefs conceiving it to be very becoming and 
genteel. His coat, in the cut of which he never conformed to a change of fathion, 
was of cloth of thz higheft colour, and there was an edging of gold lace to his hat. 
The refemblance to the founder's habit would have been clofer, had a pattern of his 
peruke been preferved, with an injun@tion that the like fhould be always worn by the 
fellows. It was made of hair of a flaxen hue, and thick fet with fina!l curls in every 


part, except upon the crown. 


the gentlemen muft have purchafed them of a cheap advertifing flop- feller. 


With an allowance fo {canty as five pounds for clothes, 


It was not, 


however, in this inftance only, that Mr. Angell made an erroneous calculation of the 
charges and expences of his intended college, 
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a report prevailing that his death was 
occafioned by the hurt received from 
Mr. Angell, the body was taken up, 
an inqueit made by the coroner, and 
a verdict given by the jury untavour - 
able in the extreme to Mr. Angell. 
In order to avoid a. long confinement, 
he retired into Wales, but furrendered 
himfelf at Reading on the firit day of 
the enfuing aflizes. The trial con- 
tinued eight hours, and a verdict of 
guilty was returned by the jury, con- 
trary to the opinion of the judge who 
pretided, he declaring limfelf to be 
filly fatisfied that the deceafed died a 
natural death. He of courfe direéted 
the jury to recosfider their verdict, 
and by the fecond verdict the prifoner 
was acquitted. Mr. Angell was ob- 
ferved to be much diftrefled aad agi- 
tated during this tedious and a arming 
ftate of fufpenfe ; and, as it may be 
collected from circumftances, the in- 
cident made a ftrong and la‘ting im- 
preffion on his mind. ‘Two fervants, 
who lived with him feveral years, do 
not remember the having heard him 
fpeak of Binfield or Berkthire ; and, 
as often as the management of his 
eftate at Binfield obliged him to 
go to that place, they ‘could alw ays 
perceive him to be more uneafy and 
ill-tempered than when he was at 
Stockwell, or Temple Ewell. While 
compofing his will, he feems to have 
defignedly avoided mentioning his 
eftate at Binfeld; nor is Berkhhire 
one of the counties fpecified, from 
which might be chofen the fellows of 
his intended college. 

: — the many peculiar and unac- 

mntable whims which were difcerni- 

bh ein him, afew fhall be par ticularized, 
Fo years he was not known to open 
a leiter himfelf. As leng as Mrs. 
Ange'l lived, the letters were carried 
to her; and, after fhe had read them, 
fhe laid them upon the floor of the 
room where her hufband ufualiy fat, 
and, after her deceafe, a female fer- 
vant was employed to open them and 
to place them upon the floor, and he 
conftantly read them upon his knees 
without taking them jnto his hand, 


- 


The folicitor who tranfacted bufinefs 
for him was not allowed to enter the 
apartment, but received initructions 
at the door without feeing his princi- 
pal. He was very abitemious in his 
diet, and never drank more than three 
glaffes of wine, and on fome days not 
any. To flronger liquor it ts likely 
he had an averiion; but on one day, 
and only one in the year, which was 
about Chrifimas, he would have a 
imall glafs of {pirits, which however 
he onty lightly tafted. He did not 
aflociate with any of the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen; and it was not often 
that Mrs. Angell was permitted to re- 
ceive vilitants ; nor poflibly did fhe 
with to be more frequently gratified 
with this indulgence, becaufe, as the 
parlours were ata fmall diftance, it 
rarely happened that it was not fol- 
lowed by a rebuke, not couched in 
the fofteft language. The complaint 
was, that his head was difturbed by 
the noife of the ladies talking over 
their tea. 

Mrs. Angell was the eldeft daugh- 
ter of fir John Grefham, of Titley, 
bait. and an excellent woman. In 
his wil he juftly defcribes her as a 
Chrittian confort, canjortem Chrifti- 
anam. She died fome years betore 
him, and her days were probably 
fhortened by her being wedded to a 
man of a temper fo capricious, per- 
verfe, and morofe. Her health and 
ipirits were vifibly affected by the 
conteft about the Spurn light- houfes. 
On her deceafe he became tmmedi- 
ately fenfible of the irreparable lofs 
he had fuftained, and, after an inter- 
val of three years, was often known, 
with tears in his eyes, to bewail his 
being deprived of her. 

He was of the univerfity of Oxford, 
and defigned for orders ; but, being 
on the death of William, his elder 
brother, heir apparent to a large 
ellate, the emoluments of a profeflion 
were not wanted. In his will he has 
fketched this trait of his own intellec- 
tual abilities, and literary acquire- 
ments, that he was happy in having 
a genius not middling, with erudition 
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yee Pode 
that was laudable (eruditiore landatilt, 


ingenio non mediocri felix) and he is 
fuid to have employed many hours in 
reading books of controverfial divinity 
and law. From fome expreflions, 
which he occafionally dropt, Mrs. 
Angell had her fears leit he fhould be 
perveried to the Romith religion ; 
but it ought to be inferred, that he 
continued through life a member of 
the church of England, becaufe he 
conftantly received the holy commu- 
nion on the three principal feftivals in 


ao sh: : 
his parifh church. 


« Judging from his will and from 
his conduct, his notions of law and 
equity were very confufed. Credi- 
tors were not feldom obliged to re- 
cover juit debts by legal procefs, and 
one of the arreils to which he iubmit- 
ted was on a Good Friday when he 
came out of Lambeth church. The 
officers followed him into his carrizge, 
but in the way home he ordered the 
coachman to ftop, and efcorted by the 
bailiffs he walked to his banker’s in 
London, where he either difcharged 
the debt, or found fecurity. 

«One can hardly fuppofe Mr. 
Angell to have been unapprifed of the 
laws enafted to reitrain alienations of 
land in mortmain ; but he could have 
only curforily read the decifive ftatute 
of 9 Geo. IlI.c. 36, not to have fore- 
feen that his devile for founding a col- 
Jege of gentlemen at Stockweil would 
be void. It fhould feem that he at 
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times really flattered himfelf that he 
might live to compiete his darling 
inftitution; he mentions in his will 
the field where the buildings were to 
be erected ; and it has been faid that 
he traced the ground-piot of fome of 
them, and had procured ftones from 
a northern county for the chapel. 

‘The propenfity of Mr. Angell to 
litigations at law, and his difpofition 
to perpetuate them after his deceafe, 
appear from the claufes of his will, 
that enjoin large fums of money to be 
referved out of his eftates, and ap- 
propriated to that ufe, viz. 1oal. a 
year to regain the eftate at Crow- 
hurft that was by mortgage with- 
held from him contrary to all equity, 
and 100l. a year to cancel and extin- 
guifh the demand upon the Spurn 
Light, in endeavouring which his fac- 
ceflors were never to defift. And he 
took very effectual means to entail 
law-fuits upon them, by his random 
devife of his eftates to the heirs male 
(if any there be) of his remote an- 
ceftors. It might not, however, oc- 
cur to him, that he would afford an 
occafion to a combination of projec- 
tors, to try to benefit themfelves by 
fupporting the claims of perfons not 
in circumftances to defray the charges 
of a contelt, and who might not in 
fa& be related by confanguinity to 
the teftatcr.’ And this has actually 
been the event. 


Curious ANECDOTES and memorable OBSERVATIONS: 


[From ¢ Seleétions from the French Anas, containing Remarks of eminent 
Scholars on Men and Books, with Anecdotes and Apophthegms of illuftri- 


ous Perfons, 2 vol. 12mo.”] 


CARDINAL ANGELOTTO. 
HIS man, notorious for the weak- 
nefs of his intelleét, and the 
meannefs of his difpofition, was very 
fond of detra@ting from the merit of 
others. One day, when pope Euge- 
nio IV was at Florence, a lad of ten 
years old was introduced to his holi- 
nefs in the prefence of the cardinal. 
The youth addrefied the pope in a 


fpeech, which, for gravity and wif- 
dom, much exceeded his years. ¢ It 
is common,’ obferved Angclotto, 
when the reft of the audience praifed 
the oration, ‘ for young perfons en- 
dowed with premature talents to fall 
into early decay of parts.’—* Then, 
my lord cardinal,’ replied the lad, 
“you mutt have had very extraordi- 
nary talents when you was young.’ 
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A FABLE. 

A fox obferving fome fowls at 
root, wifhed to gain accefs to them 
by fmooth fpeeches. ‘I have got,’ 
fays he, ¢ charming news to tell you. 
All animals have entered into an a- 
greement to preferve univerfal peace 
among one another. Come down, 
and celebrate with me this decree.’ 
An old cock, who was on his guard, 
looked round him very cautioufly. 
On the fox afking him his reafons, ¢ I 
was obferviag thofe two dogs which 
are coming this way.’ Reynard fet 
off. * What,’ fays the cock, ‘ is there 
no peace yet fettled among us ?’— 
* Yes,’ fays the fox, ‘ but thofe dogs 
perhaps have not yet heard of it.’ 

A DELICATE REPROOF. 

To reproach the vices of another 
is very hazardous and difficult. ‘The 
confeflor of Bernabo, viicount of Mi- 
lan, furprifed this nobleman in com- 
pany with acourtezan. Bernabo, in 
great confufion at the difcovery, afked 
the prieit what he would have done, 
had he been under the iame tempta- 
tion. ‘J know not, my lord,’ re- 
plied the difcreet monk, ‘ what I 
fhould have done, but I know what 
I ought to have done.” 





BAD NEWS AFFECTS THE APPE- 
TITE. 
During the war which the duke of 
Milaa carried on againit the Floren- 
tines, he had provided himfelf with a 


moft excellent cook, whom he had 


fent to France to be inftruéted in the 
culinary art. On-receiving, one day, 
very bad news from his army, he 
found fault with every thing at table, 
and accufed his cook of want of pro- 
feflional fkill. ‘If the Florentines 
have taken away your appetite, my 
lord, it is no fault of mine.’ 
A BON MOT. 

A knight of the order of the gold- 
en fleece, employed in an embafly to 
Florence, with great parade and of- 
tentation, wore feveral chains round 
his neck. A man of wit, who faw 
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the knight thus caparifoned; obferved 
that for other mad people one chain 
was thought fufficient, but this fellow 
requires a dozen. 





ISLE OF CHIOS, 

The ifle of Chios, fays cardinal 
Perron, is a little paradife ; the moft 
delightful {pot on the globe. Cardi- 
nal Juitinian, whofe father was lord 
of Chios, told me, that no place was 
fo charming ; that the whole ifland 
was perfumed with orange trees : and 
that the partridges are domettic there ; 
and are led out to feed in the fields 
like fheep, and return at night obe- 
dient to the found of the whiftle of 
their feeders. The ifle produced an 
income to the pofleflor of 100,000 
crowns yearly. part of which confifted 
of the gum mattich. 

MADMEN. 

Tn Spain madnefs is very common ; 
as it is more or lefs in all hot coun- 
tries. The heat of the climate affects 
the brain, by drying it up. A,Spa- 
nith ambaflador, going on his miflion 
to Africa, lodged in his way at a con- 
vent in Navarre, where many infane 
people were accommodated. One 
perfon, who appeared rational, told 
the ambaffador that his relations had 
unjuftly fhut him up there, and that 
their intereft at court had detained him 
there, though he had given feveral 
proofs of a found mind; and begged 
his grace to apply to the king for his 
releafe. ‘The ambaffador pitied the 
man, really judging him to be ill u- 
fed; and promifed him to apply 
to his majeity, if he would tell 
him his name. ‘I am,’ replied the 
maniac, ‘ the ange! Gabriel, who car- 
ried the meffage from heaven to the 
Virgin Mary.’ On his progrefs he 
lodged a fecond time in Grenada, at 
a monattery of the fame defcription, 
and fell into difcourfe with one of the 
lunatics, whofe ftory was, that he had 
done eminent fervices to the king of 
Spain, and that his fon, im order to 
take poffeffion of his eftate, had con- 
fined him among madmen; and he 
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begged his grace, on application to 
his aii. ; obtain his releafe. The 
ambaflador mentioned to him his for- 
mer commiffion from the angel Ga- 
briel. * Do not mind that fool, my 
lord; he is a liar: for if he had been 
the angel, I fhould have known it, 
as I am God the Father himfelf,’ 
Great care fhould be taken to keep 
madmen from the palaces of kings. 
Henry the Second’s life was attempt- 
ed by a madman ; and Mahomet Baf- 
fa, a general of the Turkifh army, 
was killed by a madman at the head 
of his troops. Henry IV ufed to fay 
very frequently—‘ Protect me from 
madmen:! Men in their fenfes will 
never do me any harm.’ 








EPIGRAM. 

Joachim du Bellay compofed very 
fine Latin verfes. In his {mall col- 
Jeétion of epigrams, there is one that 
pleafes me much by its fingularly na- 
tural turn. It is addreffed to a fool- 
ifh author, who entitled his work Nu- 
ge, gr Trifles. 


Paule, tuum infcribis nugarum nomine 
librum, 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. 


Paul, I have read your book; and 
though you write ill, 
I yet mutt praife your moft judicious 
title. 
INSTANCES OF THE PREVAILING 
PASSION IN DEATH. 

M. T —— on his death-bed, when 
the prieft had given him abfolution, 
and was defcribing the joys of para- 
dife; inattentive to his pious office, 
the expence attending his illnefs being 
uppermoft in his mind, he exclaimed, 
‘ Father, I tell you, thefe phyficians 


and apothecaries are a fet of vultures, ' 


reying on their patients; and it is 
impoffible to efcape ruin, if you are 
under their hands for any time.’ 

At the time when feveral proclama- 
tions were iffued for the purpofe of 
mending the fpecie, M. P— informed 
me that he was juft then come from 
the chamber of M. de L—, who was 
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extremely rich, and then at the point 
of death. ‘nis banker, after having 
told his friend that he was quite re- 
figned to the will of God,’and atked 
him for his prayers, on his leaving 
his chamber, exclaimed, ‘ M. P—, 
can you tell me how the cufrency is 
fettled ?? 





IRONY. 

Aulus Gellius has preferved a letter 
of very delicate and humourous irony, 
which was written by Olympias in 
anfwer to her fon Alexander, who 
had written her a letter with this in- 
{cription : ‘ Alexander, the fon of Ju- 
piter, to his mother Olympias.’— 
« My dear fon, I muft intreat your fi- 
lence ; and do not render me crimi- 
nal in the eyes of Juno by your infi- 
nuations. You may bring on my 
head the greateft poffible calamity, b 
declaring in your letters that you loo 
on me as the rival miftrefs of that 
goddefs. 





SERIOUSNESS. 

What can be a more ferious thin 
than the attention of the mind to the 
rules of good fenfe? Yet wifdom is a 
cheerful ftate of it. For wifdom leads 
to the moft fatisfactory enjoyments. 
Apart from boifterous laughter, from 
the terraces of kings, the’ {plendour 
of courts, and the glare’ of riches, 
without a wifh or a thought of them, 
the fage derives his enjoyment from 
the ferenity of his meditations, and 
the calm and tranquil ftate of his own 
bofom. 





TRANQUILLITY. 

I look upon tranquillity of mind 
and patience to contribute as much as 
any thing whatever to the curing dif- 
eafes. On this principle I account 
for the circumftance of animals not 
labouring under illnefs fo long as hu« 
man beings. Brutes do not think fo 
much as we, nor, vex themfelves a- 
bout futurity; but endure their ma- 
ladies without refle€ting on them, and 
recover from them by the fole means 
of temperance and repofe. 
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AMERICAN STATE PAPERS. 


Tianflation of a Note from the Mini- 
sTER of the FRENCH REPUBLIC to 
the SECRETARY of STATE of the 
UNITED STATES. 

7 HE underfigned minifter_pl_nipoten- 

tiary of the French republic now ful- 

fils, to the fecretary of ftate of the United 
States, a painful but facred duty. He 
claims, in the name of American honour, 
in the name of the faith of treaties, the exe- 
cution of that contra&t which affured in the 
United States their exiftence, and which 
France regarded as the pledge of the moit 
facred union between two people the freett 
upon earth: ina word, he announces to 
the fecretary of {tate the refolution of a go- 
vernment, terrible to its enemies, but ge- 
nerous to its allies. 

It would have been pleafing to the un- 
derfigned minifter plenipotentiary, to have 
only to exprefs, on the prefent occafion, 
the attachment which his government bears 
to the American people, the vows which 
it forms for their profpérity, for their hap- 
pinefs. His heart, therefore, is grieved at 
the circumf{tances which impofe upon him 
a different tafk. With regret he finds him- 
felf compelled to fubftitute the tone of re- 
proach fer the language of friendfhip. 
With regret, alfo, his government has 
ordered him to take that tone, but that 
very friendfhip has rendered it  indif- 
penfible. Its obligations, facred to men, 
are as facred to governments; and, if a 
friend, offended by a friend, can juftly 
complain, the government of the United 
States, after the underfigned minifter-ple- 
nipotentiary fhall have traced the catalogue 
of grievances of the French republic, will 
not be furprifed to fee the executive di- 
rectory manifelting the r too juft difconterys. 

When Europe rofe up againtt the repub- 
lic at its birth, menzced it with all the 
horrors of war and famine ; when on every 
fide the Frenzh could not calculate upon 
any but enemies, their thoughts turned to- 
ward America: a fweet fentiment then 
mingled itlelf with thofe proud fentiments, 
which the prefence of danger, and the de- 
fire of repelling it, produced in their hearts. 
In America they faw friends. Thofe who 
went to brave tempefts and death upon the 
octan, forgot all dangers, in order to in- 
dulge the hope of viliting that- Anierican 
continent, where, for the firlt time, the 
French colours had been difplayed in fa- 
vour of liberty. Under the guarantee of 








the law of nations, under the proteins 
fhade of a folemn treaty, they expeéted to 
find m the ports of the United States an 
alvlom as (ure as at home: they thought, 
if | may ule the expreflion, there to find a 
fecond country. The French government 
thonght as they did. O hope, worthy of 
a faithful people, how haft thou been de- 
ceived! So far from offering to the French 
the fuccours which friendfhip might have 
given without compromitting it, the Ame« 
rican government, in this reipect, violated 
the letter of treaties. 

The 17th article of the treaty of amity 
and commerce, of 1778, ftates, that’ French 
veflels of war, and thofe of the United 
States, as well as thofe which fhall have 
been armed for war, by individuals of the 
two ftates, may freely conduct where they 
pleafe the prizes they fhall have made upon 
their enemies, without being fubjeét to any 
admiralty, or other duty ; without the faid 
veflels, on entering into the harbours of 
France, or of the United States, being li- 
able to be arrefted, or feifed, or the officers 
of thofe places taking cognizance of the va- 
lidity of the faid prizes ; which may depart 
and be conduéted freely and in full liberty 
to the places expreffed in their commiffions, 
which the captains of the faid veffels fhall 
be obliged to fhow ; and that, on the con- 
trary, no fhelter or refuge thall be given to 
thofe who fhall have made prizes upon the 
French or Americans; and that, if they 
fhould be forced, by ftrefs of weather, or 
the danger of the fea, to enter, they fhall 
be made to depart as foon as poflible. 

In contempt of thefe ftipulations, the 


‘French privateers have been arrefted in the 


United States, as well as their prizes ; the 
tribunals have taken cognizance of the va- 
lidity or invalidity of thofe prizes. It were 
vain to feck to juitify thefe proceedings un- 
der the pretext of the right of vindicating 
the compromitted neutrality of the United 
States. The faéts about to be ftated will 
prove, that this pretext has been the fource 
of fhocking periecutions again{t the French 
privateers, and that the condutt of the fe- 
deral government has been but a feries of 
violations of the s7th article of the treaty 
of 1778. 

On the 4th of Augutt, 1793, a circular 
letter of the fecretary of the treafury was 
fent to all the collectors of the cuitoms. It 
accompanied regulations adopted by the 
prefident, prohibiting all armaments 1n fa- 
vour of the belligerent poweis. Thee re- 
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gulations immediately acquired the force 
of law, and the agents of the govermbent 
and the tribunals concurred in their execu- 
tion. They gave them a retrofpective ef- 
fet, and cautcd to be f ifed, in the ports 
of the United States, the armed veflels and 
prizes which had come in prior to that time. 
But even before thefe regulations, a.lopted 
by the prefident, had eftablifhed any rule 
whatever upon the pr@hibition of arma- 
ments, the tribuna's had already, by or- 
der of the government, aflumed the cog- 
nizanee of prizes made by French veflils. 
(No. 1.) One of the predeceffors of the un- 
derfigned proteited againft this, but in vain, 
The tribunals ftill continue their profecu- 
tions. 

On the 3d of December, 1793, the pre- 
fident afked of congrefs a law, confirming 
the meafures contained in the letter from 
the fecrctary of the treafury, above men- 
tioned, (No. 2.) This law was pafled the 
5th of June, 1794. What was its refult? In 
confequence of this law, the greater part 
of the Erench privateers have been arrefted, 
as well as their prizes, not upon formal 
depofitions, not upon eftablifhed teftimony, 
not upon a neceffary body of proofs, but 
upon the fimple information of the conful 
of one of the powers at war with the French 
republic ; frequently upon that of failors of 
the enemy powers ; fometimes according to 
the orders of governors, but often upon the 
demand of the diftriét attornies, who affert, 
upon principles avowed by the government, 
(No. 3.) that their conviétion was tuffi- 
event to authorife them, without complaint 
or reywar information, to caufc the priva- 


-teers to be profecuted in virtue of the law 


abovementioned, (No. 4.) 

When the minifters of the republic have 
atked juftice of the government for the vex- 
ations experienced by the privateers, in 
contempt of the r7th article of the treaty, 
they have never been able to cbtain fatis- 
faction. 

Thus, when, on the 9th Fruétidor, third 
year, (20th Auguft, 1794) the piedecef- 
for of the underfigned addrefled a complaint 
to the government on this fubjeét, the fe- 
cretary of ftate anfwesed, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1794, by a phrafe indicative of 
delay. 

Thus, when the fame minifter, on the 
27th Vendemaire, third year, (17th O&o- 
ber, 1794) reminded the fecretary of ftate 
of the means he had propofed to him, for 
putting an end to the meafures adopted 
againft the French privateers; when he 
caufed him to fee that this means, which 
confits in requiring fecurity from thofe 
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who claime! the prizes as illegal, would 
pievent the enemres of the republic from 
inftitating fo many fuits, of which they 
themtelves perceived the injuftice ; he ob- 
tained no other anfwer than that his pro- 
polition relative to fecurities was inadmif- 
fible. 

When, on the 13th Floreal, third year, 
the fame minifter expreffed bimfelf in thefe 
terms, in a letter to the fecretary of fate 
—‘ You have alledged, fir, that the execu- 
tive of the United States cannot interfere in 
the affairs of which the tribunals have 
taken cognizance. In admitting this ob- 
jeCtion for all the bufinefs now in fuit, I 
do not the lefs think that your government 
could, by general meafures, bring back the 
jurifdi&tion of the American tribunals, con- 
cerning prizes made by our veffels, within 
the limits prefcribed by our treaties, which 
make part of the fupreme law of the land : 
it might make known that the facility, with 
which your courts of admiralty admit, 
without diftinétion, all the chicanery which 
our enemies create againft us in the pre- 
fent war, is evidently contrary to the {pirit 
of the treaty ;"—the government paid no 
attention to thefe refleStions ; and the an- 
{wer of the fecretary of ftate merely notices 
the particular faél, which had occafioned 
the note of citizen Fauchet. 

What was the underfigned minifter ple- 
nipotentiary able to obtain in the affair of 
the Caflius and of the Vengeance? No- 
thing. 

The government of the United States 
muit have feen, however, by the claims 
which the minifters of the republic ad- 
drefled-to it, and by the great number of 
fas of which it has had a knowledge, 
how much the execution of the meafures 
of the prefident and of the law of the sth 
of June, 1794, was contrary to the 17th 
article of the treaty ; how much the agency 
of the tribunals, who ougt not to have 
any cognizance of the validity or invalidity 
of prizes, tended to annul that article, and 
to deprive the republic of the advantages 
which it affures to her. In faét, was it not 
evident, that, when the powers at war with 
the.gepublic had the privilege, in virtue of 
the law of the sth of June, 1794, of cau- 
fing to be arrefted the privateers and their 
prizes, of detaining them in the port of the 
United States, of ruining them by confi-~ 
derable cofts, by the exceffive expenfes 
which they occafioned them, they drew 
from that privilege an immenfe advantages 
to the detriment of France? Doubtlefs, it 
was but of little import to them that fome- 
times in privateers obtained juftice in the 
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laft refort, if they detained the privateers 
for a length of time, and if they by that 
means fheltered from their puriuit the com- 
merce of the enemy of France. 

The neutrality of the United States, in 
this cafe, was altogether to their advan- 
tage ; and the federal goveinment, on fee- 
ing this flate of things, fhould, out of re- 
_ to its neutrality and to treaties, folicit 

rom the congrefs the means of conciliating 
the duties of the former with the obliga- 
tions of the latter. 

The government very well knew how to 
folicit the law of the sth of June, 1794. 
When the law was to bear on France a- 
Jone, when it gave the tribunals a right’ 
which has been abufed, and which enables 
them to decide upon prizes, why, on feeing 
the inconveniences of this law, has it not 
endeavoured to remedy them? Should it 
wait to be folicited on this head? Should 
it not anticipate all claims? And, when 
tho were prefented by the minifters of the 
republic, thould it not do juftice ? 

Befides, if the government had been im- 
partial, as it has pretended to be, it would 
not have adopted that flow and circuitous 
mode, fo favourable to the enemies of 
France, for deciding thé cafes relative to 
its neutrality ; it would have preferred the 
meafures propofed by Mr. Jefferfon, on 
the 25th of June, 1793, to the minifter of 
the republic: thefe meafures were fimple ; 
they were in conformity with the duties of 
iia and the intereits of the repub- 
ic. 

The federal government had decided 
queftions which interefted its neutrality, 
upon informations furnifhed by the ftate 
governors and the agents of the republic; 
the prizes remained in the hands of the 
French conful until this decifion took 
place: the ftipu'ations of the 17th article 
of the treaty of 11778, were not violated ; 
and the government at the fame time fatis- 
fied the obligations of duty and juftice. In 
vain weuld it fay, that it bad not this pow- 
er. Notwithftanding the law of the sth of 
June, 1794, giving tothe tribunal the right 
ot taking cognizance of cafes in which neu- 
trality had been violated, did not the prefi- 
dent, on the 21ft of June, 1794, decide, 
that the fhip William, taken out of the 
limits of the waters of the United States, 


fhould be delivered to the captor? And ' 


on the 3d of July, 1794, did he not decide 
that the Pilgrim bad been taken in the 
waters of the United States, and that 
of courfe the fhould be given up to the 
owners? In thefe cafes the prefident not 
only decided on matters, the cognizance of 


which had been configned to the tribunals, 
but likewife gave a retrofpective effect to his 
own decifion upon the protecting line of the 
United States, which was not notified to 
the minifter of the republic till the 8th of 
November, 1793. 

Not fatisfied with permitting the 17th 
article of the treaty to be violated by its 
agents and tribunals, the federal govern- 
ment alfo fuffered the Englifh to avail 
themfelves of advantages interdifted to 
them by that article. They armed in the 
ports of the United States, brought in and 
repaired their prizes, and, in a word, found 
in them a certain afylum. 

Thus the Englith privateer Trufty, cap- 
tain Hall, was armed at Baltimore to cruife 
again(t the French, and failed, notwith- 
itanding the complaints of the conful of 
the republic. At Charleftown, one Ber- 
mudian veffel, feveral Englith veffels, and 
one Dutch veflel, from the 24th of May to 
the 6th of June, 1793, took in cannon for 
their defence, and failed without oppo- 
fition. 

What anfwer did the government give 
to the reprefentations of the minifter of the 
Fiench republic, in this refpe&t? He faid, 
that thefe veffels failed fo fuddenly, it was 
not able to have them arrefted. But the 
treaty was not thelefs violated. -Some in- 
habitants of the United States had aided in 
thefe illegal armaments: what meafures 
were taken againft them ? Was any fearch 
made to difcover them, to profecute them ? 
Never; and yet the government of the 
United States no fooner learned that, in 
confequence of an implied ftipulation which 
the treaty of Verfailles feemed to contain, 
the French were arming in the ports of the 
United States, than the moit energetic or- 
ders were fent for ftopping thefe armaments. 
Fven citizens of the United States were im- 
prifoned upon fufpicion that they had par- 
ticipated in them. The minifter cannot 
-omit citing here the following paffage of a 
jetter from the fecretary of ttate, Edmund 
Randolph, to Mr. Hammond, dated 2d 
June, 1794.—* On a fuggeltion that citi- 
zens of the United States had taken part in 
the aét, (he fpeaks of the armaments in the 
United States) one, who was defignated, 
was inftantly committed to prifon for pro- 
fecution: one or two others have been 
fince named and committed in hke man- 
ner; and fhould it appear, that there were 
ftill others, no meafures would be {pared 
to bring them to juftice.” 

What more could the American go- 


vernment do in favour of the Englifh, if — 


they had a fimilar treaty to that with 
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: France, and had been fole poffeffors of the 


advantages aflured to her by pofitive itipu- 
lations ? : 
However, in contempt of thefe very fti- 
pulations, the Argonaut, an Engtifh thip 
of war, in January, 1795, conducted into 
Lynnhaven Bay, the French corvette L°Ef- 
perance, which he had taken upon the 
coaft ; the there had her repaired, in order 
to fend her on a cruife. Letters were in 
confequence written by the fecretary of 
ftate to the governor of Virginia and to 
Mr. Hammond. What was the refult ? 
Nothing. On the 29th of May, 1793, 
the federal government had not yet done 
any thing pofit:ve as to the aéts which pro- 
duced the complaint of the minifter of the 
republic. The fecretary of ftate announced, 


* that thefe facts fha!! he examined, and | 


that if they are verified. the federal govern- 
ment will not be in the rear of its cbliga- 
tions.” To that has the reparation de- 
manded by the republic been limited. 
What are we to think of thefe delays, 
when we fee the officers of the government 
acting with fo much aétivity againit the 
French, on the flighteft fufpicion that they 
have violated the neutrality, when, in his 
letter of the 2gth of April, 1794, the fe- 


. eretary of ftate anfwers the complaints of 


the Englith minifter—‘ We have received 
no intelligence of the particular faéts to 
which you refer; but, to prevent all un- 
neceflary circuity in firft enquiring into 
them, and next tranfmitting to this city 
the refult, the proper inftructions will be gi- 

en to aé&t without furtherdirections.”, How 
did the federal government condu& itfelf 
toward the autumn of 1794? The Englith 
frigate Terpfichore took the privateer La 
Montaghe into the port of Norfolk. The 
French vice-conful claimed the execution 
of the treaty of the governor of Virginia. 
The governor anfwered him, that he would 
have the neceffary inveftigation made, and 
would afterward take the proper mea- 
fures. : 

The predeceffor of the underfigned then 
interpoled with the federal governmert; 
and the fecretary of {tate affured him, that 
he wrote to the governor of Virginia to 
have juftice rendered. But this juttice was 
limited to inveltigations mace with fuch 
flownefs, that five months after, this affair 
was not finifhed ; and, on the 24th of 
February, 1795, the fecretary of ftate con- 
tented hynielt with fending to the prede- 
ceffor of the underfigned the difpatches of 
the lieutenant. governor, dated 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1794 3 by which he announces, that 
he ordered the commandant of the militia 
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of Norfolk to make the neceffary enquiries 
for enabling the executive of Virginia to 
render to the republic the juitice it hada 
right to expect. The result of thefe en- 
quiries is not known. However, the fact 
about which the minifter Fauchet coms 
plained to the fecretary of fate was noto- 
rious ; and painful refearches were not ne- 
ceffary, to convince himfelf of it. Do we 
not find, in this preceeding, a formal de- 
fire to elude the treaties, and to favour the 
Englith? 

if the government of the United States 
had withed to maintain itfelf in that inpar- 
tiality which its duties preicribed, if it 
withed freely to execute treaties, it would 
not have waited, every time that the Englith 
infringed them, for the minifter to folicit 
its juitice : fhould it not have given inftruc- 
tions fo precife, that the governors of thz 
ftates and fubaltern officers of the federal 
government might know what duties they 
had to fulfil, in order to maintain the exe- 
cution of treaties? Why have the moft 
energetic orders, (fuch as the fecretary of 
ftate, Randolph, mentions) been given, 
when the fupport of the neutra!'ty inviolate, 
in favour of the Englith, came in quettion ? 
Why have the meatures taken by the fede- 
ral government operated with fo much flow- 
nefs when France’ was interelted? Why, 
in fine, have the multiplied claims of her 
minifters never produced the redrefs of the 
grievances of which they complained ? 

When the predeceffor of the unde: figned 
minifler plenipotentiary claimed the execu- 
tion of the 17th article of the treaty, inter- 
diéting the eptry into the American ports 
of Englith veffels which fhould have made 
prizes upon the French, when he cited this 
fimple and formal ftipulation, ‘ On the 
contrary, neither afylum nor refuge fha}l 
be given in the ports or harbours of 
France, or of the United States, to veflels 
which fhail have made prizes of the French 
or Americans ; and fhould they be obliged 
to enter by tempeft or danger of the fea, - 
all proper means fha!l be ufd to make 
them depart as foon as poffible,’ the fecre- 
tary of tate, in order to avoid fhutting the 
American ports againft the Englihh, inter- 
preted this article in their favour.—* But. 
it would be uncandid to conceal from you 
the conitruchon which we have hitherto 
deemed the true one. / The firft part of 
the 17th article relates to French hips of 
war and privateers entering our ports with 
their prizes; the 2cond contraéts the fitue 
ation of the enemies of France, by forbid- 
ding fuch as fhall have made prizes of the 
French 3 intimating, from this conneétion 
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of the two claufes, that vellels forbidden 
are thofe which bring their prizes with 
them. It has been confidered, that this 
fection of the treaty was impartially def- 
tined to the withhe!ding of protedction, or 
fuccour, to the prizes themtelves ; had it 
heen otherwrfe, it would have been fuper- 
Buous, to have prohibited from failing 
what they have taken im the ports of the 
United States.’ 

He faid, moreover, in his letter of the 
agth of May, 1795—* But on the 3d of 
Auguit, the prefident declared his conftruc- 
tion of that treaty to be, that ne public 
armed veffels were thereby forbidden from 
our waters, except thofe which fhould have 
made prize of the people or property of 
France coming with their prizes.” But 
how is it poffible to find, in the ftipulations 
ot the treaty, the fenfe given to them by 
the government of the United States ? This 
expreffion of the treaty, ¢ which fha!l have 
made prizes,” is general, and applies to all 
capturing veflels, whether they enter the 
ports of the United States with prizes, or 
enter them alone after having made prizes. 
It is evident, that the government adds to 
the letter of the treaty in this circumftance ; 

nd it ts not aftonithing, that it admits a 
conitruction of the treaty, when it expects 
to find a meaning difadvantageous to 
France, and m other inftances oppofes all 
copftrudtion, when this would be favour- 
able to the republic. Bat has it the right 
of conthuing the tietty, of changing, of 
its own accord, the fenfe of a clear and 
preaite itpulattron, without the confent and 
concurrence of the other contracting party ? 
DoubilfS not, etpecally, when, by fo 
dome, :t wounds ker interefts. 

The fccretury of flate, by the 22d ar- 
ticle, pretends to fupport hrs conftru&ion 
of the azth arncle. What does this 22d 
article contain? A prohibition of the ene- 
mies of France and of the United States 
irom arming in the refpeCtive ports of the 
two powers, of felling their-prizes, or of 
‘charging all or part of their cargo there. 
This article, theretore, applies to the prizes; 
while the 17th applies to the capturing vef- 
fels. Did it not exift, the enemies of 
France, or of the United States, might fend 
their prizes into the refpetive ports of the 
two powers, without conducting them 
there themfelves : the 17th article, contain- 
ing only a proh:bitory arrangement for the 
capturing veffels, could not prohibit them 
fiom doing this. It was neceflary then to have 
reconrie to a formal prohibition ; betides, as 
the veflels, which hive made prizes on the 
Brench or Americans, are admitted into 
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the ports of France or of the United States, 
in cafes of tempett or danger of the fea, they 
ight, in this cafe, have conceived them- 
-s authoriled to difpofe of their prizes, to 
{eli them, or to difcharge their cargoes ; it 
was neceflary, therefore, to take this right 
from them in a pofitive manner, it was ne- 
.ceflary to prevent them from benefiting by 
a ftipulation made in favour of humanity : 
this is the end anfwered by the 22d ar- 
ticle, which is not fuperfluous, as the fe- 
cretary of ftate maintains, but on the con- 
trary, contains a diftinSt ftipulation from 
that of the 17th. It is then evident from 
this, that, in the cafes above cited by the 
underfigned, the ftipulations of the 17th 
article havesbeen violated. They have 
been equally fo by the admiffion, in fun- 
dry ports, of the Thetis and Huffar fri- 
gates, which captured La Paévoyante and 
La Raifon, French tore fhips, and by ad- 
mitting in the laft inftance, this fame fhip 
La Raifon prize to the Thetis, into the 
ports of the United States. 

But, admitting for a moment the con- 
ftru€tions gratuitoufly given-by the fecre- 
tary of ftate to the r7th article of the treaty 
of 1778, this article has not the lefs been 
violated, when the Argonaut, which had 
quitted Hampton Roads in order to capture 
L’Ffpérance, was permitted to enter with 
that prize; when the Terpfichore was fuf- 
fered to.bring in the privateer La Mon- 
tagne ~ In vain we fought, in the refources 
of « captious and falfe logic, the means of 
excufing fuch conduét. The facts fpeak, 
and eveiy upright mind, not blinded by 
paffion, will neceffarily yield to their evi- 
dence. Yet the prolubifory ftipulation, of 
the admiffion of prizes made by her ene- 
mies, is the only advantage in which 
France expected to enjoys after having 
wrought and guaranteed the independence 
of the United States, at a time when fhe 
might, as the price of that very independ- 
ence, have granted them lefs liberal con- 
ditions. _ 

Thefe wrongs of the American govern- 
ment toward the republic, jutt ftated by the 
underfigned minifter plenipotentiary, will 
foon be aggravated by new ones. 










It was a little matter only to allow the 


Enghith to avail themfelves of the advan- 
tages of our treaty 5 it was neceffary to af- 
fure thofe to them by the aid of a contract 
which might ferve at once ds a reply to the 
claims of France, and as peremptory mo- 
tives for refulals, the frue caufe of which it 
was requifite inceflantly to difguife to her 
under {pecious pretexts. 


Such was the object of Mi. Jay's mif- 
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fion to London, fuch was the object of a 
negocjation enveloped from its origin in the 
fhadow of myltery, and covered with the 
veil of difimulation. Could the executive 
directory have any other idea ot it, on eX- 
amining its ifue, on feeing all the efforts 
made by the American government to con- 
ceal the fecrets from every eye ? 

In his meffage to the fenate, of the 16th 
of April, 1794, the prefident declared that 
Mr. Jay was tent te Londun only to ob- 
tain a redrefs of the wrongs done to the 
United States ; at the fame time the fecre- 
tary of fate communicated to the prede- 
ceflor of the underfigned a part of the in- 
firu@tions-.of Mr. Jay,. reminding him of 
the intentions of the American government 
not to deviate from its engagements with 
the xepublic of France. The French mi- 
nifler, deceived by this communication, 
contributed ingenioufly to deceive his go- 
vernment. The American minifter in 
France removed the fears of the French go- 
vernment as to the m'ffion of this envoy 
extraordinary, and reprefented it as the only 
means of obtaining indemnification for the 
Joffes which the American commerge had 
fuftained. What has this negociation pro- 
duced? The treaty of amity and com- 
merce, which deprives France of all the 
advantages itipulated in a previous treaty. 

In faét, all that could render the neu- 

iality profitable to England, and injurious 

to France, is combined in this treaty. Her 
commercial relations with the United States 
are entirely broken by the abandonment of 
the modern pnbl'c law on contraband, a 
jaw which England had confecrated in ele- 
ven treaties, and which the Americans had 
alfo confecrated in their treaties with France, 
Holland, Sweden, and Pruffia. From the 
new arrangements adopted by the United 
States with regard to England, the free car- 
riage of the aiticles for the equipment and 
armament of vefiels is granted exclufively 
to that power. 1 

By the 13th article of the treaty of Ver- 
failles, the United States have the liberty 
of freely carrying on commerce with the 
enemies Of France. The 24th article of 
the treaty with Holland, the roth article of 
the treaty with Sweden, and the 13th ar- 
ticle of the treaty with Pruffia, contain the 
fame fthpulation. This laft article gives 
even more extenfive rights to the United 
States, by permitting them to carry to the 
enemies of this power, all the articles enu- 
merated in the lift of fuch as the contra- 
band of war, without their being liable to 
confifeation, But by the 18th article of 
Loncoa, the articles for arming and equip- 


ping veflels are declared, of war. The 
government of the United Stotes has, 
therefore, by this ftipulaticn granted to the 
Engiifh a right which they had refuted, in 
confequence of the modern public law, to 
other nations with whom they have made 


~ 


treaties ; that of feifing on board their vei- © 


fels, articles proper for the conttruction and 
equipment of vetlels. The Eng!fh then, 
according to that, enjoy the excluiive com- 
merce of articles preper for the conftruction 
of veflels ; yet prior to the treaty concluded 
between John Jay and lord Grenville, the 
United States had the right of carrying on 
commerce wish every power ; the partiality 
of the American government in favour of 
England, has therefore been fuch, that not 
only the interefls of France but allo thoie 
of other flates, have been facrificed to her. 

In vain will it be objected that France, 
having the right by her treaty of 177%, to 
enjoy all the advantages in commerce and 
navigation, which the United States have 
granted to England, is not injured by the 
ftipulations of the treaty of 1794, relative 
to contraband of war, as they beconie 
cammon to her. But the right feeured to 
her by-the fecond articlé of the treaty of 
1778, does not at all extend to the allies, 
whom the fuccefs of her arms, and the juit 
refentment infpired by the ambition of Eng- 
land, have'definitively given and fhall give 
to her in Europe. The difpofitions change, 
during the courfe of the war, the fituation 
of the United States toward England and 
the belligerent powers allied to France ; 
the interefts of thefe powers is common to 
France; and from the moment that is in- 
jured, France is injured alfo. 

After having affured to the Englifh the 
carriage of naval ftores, the federal go- 
vernment wifhed to affure to them that of 
meals; in a. word, it is defired to have com- 
merce only with England. Thus, it fti- 
pulates by the 18th article, that the Ame- 
rican veffels laden with grain, may be 
feized under the frivolous pretext, that it is 
extremely difficult to define the cafes where- 
in provifions and other articles which are 
cenerally excepted, could be claffed in the 
fit of contraband of war: thus it ftipulates, 
in article 17, that the American veflels may 
be arrefted upon the fingle fufpicion, either 
that they have merchandife belonging to the 
enemy, or that they carry to him articles 
contraband of war. The United States, 
in their treaty with France, have made {ti- 
pulations entirely pppofite to thofe juft cited ; 
while her veflels of war aie bound to re- 
fpe&t the American flag going to Englith 
pclleflions, the Englith drag into their perts 
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the American veflels going to the ports of 
France ; fubje& them to decifions more or 
lefs arbitrary; and ofteri condemn them 


on account of the name alone of their own-_ 


ers; by which means all the commercial 
relations between the United States and 
France are entirely fulpended, What Ame- 
rican will venture to fend veflls into 
French ports? What commerce will he 
venture to undertake with the French’ pof- 
feifions, when it will be certain that the 
funds, either in going to, or returning from 
them, run the greateft hazard? Would he 
not rather prefer trafficking with a country 
to which his veflels might go without being 
expofed to other rifks than thofe of the fea? 
Would he not prefer Great Britain to 
France‘for his fpeculations? In virtue of 
the treaty of London, and by the courfe of 
things, would not the commerce of the 
United States pafs entirely to England du- 
ring the prefent war ? 

After having confented to fuch condi- 
tions, the American government cannot 
pretend to impartiality ; it cannot fay that 
it has maintained an equal neutrality be- 
tween France and England, fince it has 
granted to Great Britain advantages denied 
to France. /But every one of thefe advan- 
tages cran’ed to England, was a real wrong 
to the republic ; and if it is not maintained, 
without {porting with all principles, that a 
government may confider itfelf as neutral, 
in granting to a belligerent power advan- 
tages which it refufes to anothe?, it is clear 
that the government of the United States, 
after having made its treaty with Great 
Britain ceafed to be neutral, when it op- 
pofed itfelf to the participation by France, 
in the favour granted to the Englfh. 

In confequence the underfigned minifter 
plenipotentiary again declares, that the exe- 
cutive direétory has juft ordered the veffels 
of war and privateers of the republic, to 
treat American veflels in the fame manner 
as they fuffer the Englith to treat them. 

Were the treaty of London out of the 
queftion, the meafure th: executive direc- 
tory now takes, would rot be lefs conform- 
able to juftice. The underfigned minifter 
plenipotentiary has developed to the fecre- 
tary of ftate, in his note of the 6th Bru- 
maire laft, principles which leave no doubt 
in this refpeét, and which the anfwer of the 
fecretary of ttate ‘is far from deftroying. 
(No. 5.) But the ftipulation of treaties 
now come to the fupport of general prin- 
ciples. The republic calls for the execu- 
tion of the fecond artic!e of the treaty of 
1778, which Jays that France and the 
United States mutually engage not to grant 


any particular favour, as to navigation or 
commerce, witch thail not immediately be- 
come common to the other party. The 
government of the United States having by 
the treaty of London facrificed to England 


‘the freedom of their flag, the property of 


the enemies of England, and naval ftores ; 
Frances by her treaty is authorifed to claim 
the fame advantages, to make ufé of it, and 
the United States have no right to complain. 

Certainly it would have been more con- 
formable to the defigns of France, and to 
her principles, to fee the American flag 
floating without interruption upon the feas ; 
to fee the commerce of the United Srates 
enjoy that liberty, that freedom, which 
fhould belong to neutral nations: but in 
order to that, it was neceffary that the 
American government fhould know how 
to maintain that neutrality ; it was necef- 
fary, that it preferved it free from violation 
by Great Britain; and if now the execu- 
tion of the meafures which the directory is 
obliged to adopt, give rife to complaints in 
the United States, it is not againft France 
they fhould be direéted, but againft thofe 
men, who by negociations contrary to the 
intereft of their country, have brought the 
French government to ufe the prerogatives 
granted to the Englifh. 

When, after having fuffered to be vio- 
lated the treaties which unite it to France, 
the government of the United States has 
aflociated itfelf with England, and has ren- 
dered its neutrality as ufeful to that power 
as it is now injurious to its ally, could the 
republic be filent? Her outraged genero- 
fity, her wounded honour prevented her. 
Her filence were weaknefs ; and, ttrong in 
her principles as in ‘her proceedings, fhe 
fhould demand her unacknowledged or for- 
gotten rights. 

Thus, therefore, as it refults from the 
ftatement which the underfigned minifler 
plenipotentiary has juit given, 

1ft, That the 17th article of the treaty 
of 1778 has been violated; that in con- 
tempt of this article, the American tribunals 
have been permitted to take cognizance of 
the validity of prizes made by French thips 
of war and privateers, under pretext of ori- 
ginal armament or augmentation of ar- 
mament in the United States, or of cap- 
ture within the jurildi&tional line of the 
United States. 

ad. That the faid article 17th has been 
equally violated by the admiflion of Eng- 
lith veffels in the ports of the United States, 
which had made prizes on Frenchmen, and 
by the admiffion of their prizes. 

The underfigned minilter plenipoten- 
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wary, in the name and by the orders of 
the executive directory, protefts againft the 
violation of the 17th article above cited, in 
contempt of which the American tribunals 
have taken cognizance of the validity of 
rizes made by French fhips of war, or 
privateers, under pretext of original arma- 
ment, or augmentation of arm ement in the 
United States, or of capture within the ju- 
rifdi@tional line ; claims the replevy of all 
{eilures, and the repeal of all other judicial 
acts exerciled on thofe prizes ; and protefts, 
moreover, againtt all oppolition to the fale 
of faid prizes. , 

Further, the underfigned minifter pleni- 
potentiary protefts againtt the violation of 
the 17th article of the treaty of 1778, in 
contempt of which Englith veffels, which 
had made prize on Frenchmen, have been 
admitted into the ports of the United 
States; and declares that the executive di- 
retory cannot regard as a juft conftruétion 
of the treaty, the diftirétion which Mr. 
Randolph, fecretary of ftate, has eftab!ithed 
in his letter of 29th May, 1795, in which 
he admits only the exclufion of the Englith 
veflels which bring in their prizes, and 
withes to except from the prohibitory mea- 
fure, the veffels which, after having made 
prizes, enter the ports of the United States. 

The underfigned minifter plenipoten- 
tiary moreover declares, that the executive 
dire&tory regards the treaty of commerce 
concluded with Great Britain as a viola- 
tion of the treaty made with France in 
3778; and equivalent to a treaty of alli- 
ance with Great Britain; and that, juitly 
uftended at the conduét which the Ameri- 
can government has held in this cafe, they 
have given him orders to fufpend trom this 
moment his minifterial functicns with the 
federal government. 

The fame caufe which for a long time 
prevented the executive dire&tory from al- 
lowing their juit refentment to break forth, 
has alfo tempered its effects. Neither ha- 
ted, nor the defire of vengeance, rapidly 
fucceed to friendfhip in the heart of a 
Frenchman ;‘ the name of America {till ex- 
cites {weet emotions in :t, notwithftanding 
the wrongs of its government, and the 
executive dire€tory with not to break with 
@ people whom they love to falute with the 
appellation of Friend. 

The underfigned minifter plenipoteatiary 
therefore announces that the government of 
the United States, and the American peo- 
ple, are not to regard the fulpenfion of his 
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funétions as a rupture between France and 
the United States, but as a mak of juft 
difcontent, which is to laft until the go- 
vernment of the United States returns to 
fentiments and to mealures more conform- 
uble to the interefts of the alliance and the 
{worn friendthip between the two nations. 

This alliance was always dear to French 
men; they have done every thing to tighten 
its bands ; the government of the United 
States, on the contrary, has fought to 
break them. Scarcely had the war broken 
out between France and England, when 
America was alone invited to the commerce 
of the Antilles. All the colonial ports 
were open to her, 

The minifter concludes by ftating, that 
the ports of France were open to America 
on the fame footing as to their own veffels. 
When England violated the neutral flag, 
France, obliged to make ufe of reprifalsy 
exempted from the meafure the Americans 5 
and, though forced for a-while, much 
again their inclination, to withdraw the 
exemption, they early renewed it. 

While France was thus, even during the 
tempeft of a revolution, treating the Ame- 
ricans with marked attention; what, atks 
the note, were the executive of the United 
States employed in? They were queftion- 
ing whether they would acknowledge the 
republic, and. receive their ambafiudors 
whether they fhould confider the treaty, the 
price of American liberty as binding ; whe- 
ther the envoys from exiled and rekellious 
princes fhould be received ; an ambiguous 
proclamation of neutrality was framed; 
French privateers were harrafled ; England 
was fuffered to fport with their neutrality, 
and tocut up their commerce to the detri- 
ment of France; Englith thips of war were 
admitted into. their ports* ; the advances of 
France for the renewal of the treaty of 
commerce were eluded under the moft fri- 
volous pretexts, while the executive courted 
the Britith, and folicited a treaty, by which, 
proftituting their neutrality, they {acrificed 
France to her enemies. 

And this while a review of late events, 
while every object around, ftill reminded 
America of the tyranny of Britain, and the 
generous affiftance of France. The note 
concludes by calling on Americans to re- 
member, that if generous minds are alive 
to injuries, they can forgive, and that the 
French, when they are treated as friends, 
will (till be found faithful frends and gee 
nerous allies. 


* The fupplies which France expeCted in her colonies were cut off, by America vir- 
tually acquiefcing in the piinciple, that a declaration frem a Britith cqmmander placed 


them in a ftate of blockade, 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. - 


FROLOGVE to the favourite Comedy of 
A CurE FOR THE HEART ACHE. 


Written by T. W. FitzcEratp, Eq. 
WHEN Invalids poffefs both fame and 


wealth, 

They'll find a noftrum to reftore their 
health ; 

A Panacea advertis’d to cure 

Each ill the human body can endure ; 

But our bold author claims a nobler art, 

Aind advertifes to relieve ~ the heart. 

So many patients he expects to fee, 

‘That I'm appointed as his deputy. 

Now then, your mental maladies explain, 

And TI’ll remove, or mitigate the pain ; 

Does love or jealoufy your peace molett, 

Revenge inflame, ambition gnaw your 
breaft ? . 

For jealoufy, a fovereign balm behold, 

The hu(band’s certain cure, a pill of gold ; 

‘This dofe adminitter’d with prudent care, 

Difpels, at once, the frailties of the fair ; 

Deprives the proétor of his crim-con fee, 

And tunes the chord that jars to harmony. 

Should love torment fome Romeo's heated 
brain, 

Or agonife a Juliet’s breaft with pain ; 

Let them my potert remedy apply, 

The maid fhall ceafe to pine, the youth to 

~ figh. 

Gold fail reftore each drooping lover’s 
heaith, 

And paflion find a fabftitute in wealth. 

But let not ill-tim’d ridicule degrade, 

What heaven, when well apply'd, a blef- 
fing made. 

To fofter merit, ctaciioes found, 

And with improveinent cheer a country 
round ; 

To feed the hungry, and to clothe the 
poor, 

And fend the beggar happy from the door ; ; 

To mitigate the horrors of defpair, 

And make the family of want our care ; 

To fuccour genius, drooping in diltrefs, 

To make the bufinefs of our lives—to 

: biefs 3 

When the rich mancan fuch employments 
find,. 

We with his purig, as ample as his mind. 

For one poor patient, I’ve an anxious 
fear, 


‘And you mult be his kind phyficians here. 


Our author has, to-night, fo much at 
ftake, 

He finds his throbbing heart inclin'd to 
ache ; 


But fhould his play a liberal audience 
pleafe, 

Your warm applaufe will fet his heart at 
eale 


EPILOGUE to the SAME. 


Written. by Mires Peter ANDREWS, 
M., P. and AssISTANTS. 


Spoken by Mrs. Mattocks. 


GHaxsreare, a threwd old quiz, in his 
duil age, 

Said, very gravely, © All the World’s a 
Stage.” 

But if the poet to our times cou’d drop, 

He'd rather own—that all the world’s a 


fhop. 

And chat the trade? exclaim the critic 
railers 5 

Why, ‘ men and women all'are merely 
tailors.” 


Nay, frown not, beaux: and ladies, do 
not pout ; 

You've all your cutting-in and cutting- 
out. 

And firft, mifs Hoyden, juft efcap’d 

from {chool, 

Slighting mamma, and all domeftic rule ; 

It fhe, in fafhion’s road, fhould chance to 
tri 

What eg the world? why, mifs has 
made a flip. 

And if, a falling chile to fave, 

She weds with age, j jutt tottering o’er the 
grave, 

The fportive world will ftill enjoy the joke, 

And fpoufe at home, at once is made a 
cloak. 

The politician next, who, when 7# place, 
Views public meafures with a finiling face, 
Croaks, when he’s out, a difcontented note ; 
Sure he’s a tailor—-he has turn'd his coat. 

Oft have I meafur’d you, when clofely 

fitting, 

To fee what “twit, what thape, what air, 
was fi'ting, 

Once more Pll try, if you'll make no re- 
fiftance; 

Mine's a quick eye, and meafures at a 
diftance. 
[ Produces the fheers and meafures. 

Great Mr. alderman—your worthip=~ 

fir, 

If you can ftomach it, you need not ftir ; 

Room you require, for turtle and for 
haunch— 

*Tis done—two yards three quarters round 
the pauuchs 
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Slim fir, hold up your arm—O you're a 
poet, 


You want a coat, indeede-your elbows 
fhow it. 

Don’t tremble, man, there’s now no caufe 
for fears, 

Tho’ oft you thirk us gemmen of the 
fhears. 

Genius ftands ftill, when tailors inter- 
pote ; 

’Tis like a watch—it ticks—and then it 
goes. 

The needle dropt, the warlike {word I 

draw, 

For e’en our fex muft yield to martial 
Jaw. 


Lady Drawcanfir came to me laft night— 

‘©! my dear ma’am, I am in fucha 
fright ; 

They’ve drawn me for a man ; and, what 
is worle, 

I am to foldier it, and mounta horfe— 

Mutt wear the breeches.”’ Says I, * Don’t 
deplore 

What, in your hufband’s life, you always 
wore : 

But that your la’ythip’s heart may ceafe 
from throbbing, 

Let your fat coachman mount upon fat 
dobbin ; 

And . the good old pair, I'll boldly 
ay, 

Nor om nor horfe, will ever run a- 
way.” 

*¢ Run—arrah—what is thate-don’t fear 
betray,” 

Cries re Paddy, hot from Bantry- 

ay. 
, [ Afuming the brogue. 


The Frenchmen came, expesting us to 


meet ’em, 
And fure we all were ready thereto beat 
em, * 


With piping hot potatoes made of lead, 

And powder that would ferve inftead of 
bread : 

Then for the meat—Oh, fuch fine legs of 
frogs, 

With warm dry lodging for them in the 
bogs.” 

© They ~ alas,’ cry’dI, of terror 
full, 

© They mgde a conqueft’—** No, they 
made a bull.” 

But tottly—what with meafures, bulls, 

and battle, 

You muft, I’m fure, be tir’d of my dull 
prattle ; 

But while you look fo pleafant, kind, and 
clever, 

Had I the way, I'd talk to you for ever, 
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FEMALE PORTRAITS. 
Lady MANNERS. 

WwHY feeke ye firs, the milde Rowena 


here ? 

With the firfte file of opening morne fhe 
‘peared, 

And a - forthe to vifitte Dian’s tem- 

e 

There Ries fhe wreathes of flowrettes 
chaftelie culled 

From flowinge numbers of her plaintive 
mufe, 

Sweetlie to decke faire Fancie’s hallowed 
fhrine ! 


Lady AUCKLAND. 
Gor,—from Afferna’s perfect model 


forme 
Your patterned mothers to adorne the 
lande ! 
By travaile oft endured, and hopes re- 
newed, 


Her duties are fo graven on her harte, 

That no alluring blandifhments of courtes 

From her parental courfe can now feduce 
her! 


Princefs SopHsa of GLOUCESTER. 


—— WELL might one envie thofe 
Within the confine of fome lowlie vale, 
Who paffe their fleeting lives as nature 
willes, 

In all the purities of faithful love ! 

My fickening harte for thefe would gladlie 
yielde 

The titled trappinges which fo much dif. 
guife 

Whate’er fimplicitie maie challenge in met 


Duchefs of NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


WELL maie Northumbria’s race in 
foothe be proude 

Of this puiffante partner of their chiefe! 
Whate’er in mortal dignitie there be, 
Sans queftion it adornes her lovelie browe, 
Befuiting well the diadem the weares, 
But high o’er this fo gracefullie doe peere 
The fimpler virtues of domettique life, 
That foone the titled eminence is lofte 
In admiration of the fairer woman !—=— 


Lady H. SEymour. 


Wuo fawe Rowena in her maiden ftate, 
When all the beauties of a modeft minde 
Began to peere, and innocentlie blende 
Their tintes with thofe, which decked her 

lillie cheeke ? 
So ftill the keepes her captivating ftores, 
Though ona lovelierace the hathe beftowed 
Wnnumbevred graces from her parent itocke! 
T 2 
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THE THEATRE. 


A New mufical entertainment, called A 
Frrenp 1n NEED, from the pen of 
Mr. Hoare, was performed, for the firft 
time, on Friday, February so, at Covent- 
garden theatre ; the principal charafters of 
which were thus reprefented : 

Count Solano, Mr. Kelly; Jack Chur- 
ly, formerly an Englith failor, Mr. Ban- 
nifter, jun. Pazzarello, a miller, Mr. 
Suett ; Belmont, Mr. Dignum ; Morado, 
fteward to Solano. Mr. Wathen ; Carlo, 
Mr. Sedgewick ; Children, fons of So- 
lano, matter Walfh, matter Chatterley ; 
Gaoler, Mr. Webb; Bernardo, Mr. 
Banks ; Neapolitan failor, Mr. Holling- 
fworth: Emilia, Mrs. Crouch; Plautina, 
goversefs to Solano’s children, mils De- 
camp; Helen, wife of Churly, Mrs. 
Bland. 

The fcene lies partly in Naples and 
partly on the borders of the Roman ftate. 
‘The outline of the fable is as follows : 

Churly, an Englih failor ina merchant 
veffel, is driven by ftrefs of weather into 
Civita Vecchia, from whence he travels 
toward Naples, with his wife, who pro- 
cures a fervice at a large farm belonging 
to, count Solano, a Neapolitan nobleman, 
on the confines of the Roman ftate— 
Churly proceeds to Naples, where he earns 
his lwing by doing porter-work for the 
pubiic prifon. Being befet in the ftreet by 
fome foldiers who had quarrelled with him, 
his life is faved by Solano, who was pa{- 
fing in dilguife on account of a duel for 
which ‘ke is obliged to fly his country, and 
who difcovers himlelf only to preferve 
Churly from the fury of the foldiers. So- 
lano being watched, is feized and carried 
to prifon, where the gratitude of Churly 
produces a return of kindnefs, and the 
count efcapes in Churly’s clothes. He 
flies to his eftate on the Roman confines, 
whither his wite and family follow him, 
and Churly receives the reward dye to his 
gratitude. 

Upon this foundation, the author has 
raifed a dramatic fabric, at once pleafing 
and interefting. ‘The dialogue is neate= 
fommetimes whimfical—often forcible and 
impreflive. There are feveral neat and 
well-timed expreffions of patriotifm, fo 
judicioutly divetted of party application as 
to produce univerfal approbation ; and the 
whoic, forms an entertainment of much 
mviit, poflefling a contiderable thare of 
originality, and no {inall portion of pleae 
jant and imterelting meidents, 


The mufic is of the mof excellent des 
fcription, and wi!l ferve as a monument 
to the taite and {cience of the compoter. 
It is the firft eflay of Mr. Kelly ; every 
admirer of true harmony muft naturally 
hope that it may not be the la(t. 

The fcenery is beautiful and pi€turefque. 
A view of the harbour of Naples is one of 
the fineft pieces of painting we have for a 
Jong time witnefled. 

It was announced for repetition amid 
the plaudits of a crowded and brilliant 
hoofe. 


The following is a fpecimen of the Poetry. 


ELLEN. 


I Earty found my tender heart 
Too apt to take a lover’s part, 
And fometimes loft, or nearly 5 
I ftraight refolv’d to be a wife, 
And whomfoce’er I chofe for life, 
I vow'd to love him truely, dearly. 


Around me, then, came many a lad ; 
Some for the little wealth I had, 
And fome for fancy merely ; 
T ftill was deaf to all they faid, 
For I refolv’d no man to wed, 


Till I thould love him truely, dearly. 


But foon my will to one inclin’d, 
For my true failor told his mind, 
In honeft plainnefs clearly ; 
Ah! never let my failor doubt, 
Though far he roam the world about, 
His girl will love him truely, dearly. 


BELMONT. 


Now homeward o’er the daified meads 
The thepherd bends his way ; 

The fun forfakes the mountain heads ! 
Farewell the beam of day ! 

On artlefs reed he tries his {kill, 
Or round his voice he throws ; 

While joyous thoughts his bofom fill, 
Of love and foft repofe. 


The diftant {cene begins to fait, 
The hamlets fink amain, 

The evening {preads her dewy veil 
In ftillnefs o'er the plain ; 

While homeward o’er the daified meads, 
The thepherd bends his way ; 

And jocund, onward as he {peeds, 
Bids farewell to the day ; 
Farewell the beam of day ! 
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CONTINENTAL ADVICES. 


Downing-ftreet, Jan. 30. 

OFriciat accounts have this day been 

received from Mr. Robert Craufurd, 
of the furrender of Kehl on the roth inft. 
to the Auftrians, after a fiege of forty- 
nine days. It appears, that from the a1ft 
of December to the 7th of January, feve- 
ral attacks had been made by the Auftri- 
ans upon the enemy's principal outworks, 
in all of which the former were complete- 
ly fuccefsful. ‘ 

Mr. R. Craufurd {peaks in the higheft 
terms of the fkill and perfeverance of his 
royal highnefs the archduke Charles, the 
gallantry and good conduét of prince Fie- 
deric of Grange, and of the patience and 
cheerfulnefs with which the troops fubmit- 
ted to the greateft hardthips.— London 
Gazette. 

The correfpondence between our go- 
vernment and colonel Graham, having 
for fome time been interrupted, we have 
no official accounts from Italy: but the 
French papers are full of the fatal turn 
which the arms of the emperor have ta- 
ken in that part of the theatre of war. 
The army of the Auftrian general Alvin- 
zi having been reintorced by new levies, 
amounted to 0,000 men, and was def- 
tined to the relict of Mantua. The at 
tempt to effect this important object pro- 
duced a feries of bloody battles, in which 
the Auitrians were almoit uniformly de- 
feated. Thefe vi€tories were commu- 
nicated by the executive dire€tory in 
the following meflage to the two coun- 
cils: 


HISTORICAL 


January 28. 

LFrrers received yelterday from Fal- 

mouth and Plymouth, bring intelli- 
gence of the lofs of the Amazon frigate of 
36 guns, capt. Reynolds, which fo gal- 
lantly engaged a French 74 gun fhip, in 
company with the Indefatigable, capt. 
fir Edward Pellew. The Amazon was 
driven on fhore near Breft in a very heavy 
gaie of wind foon after the a&tion. The 
officers and crew are ftated to have been 
faved, and are prifoners either at Brett, 
@r in the neighbourhood. 

The people on board the French 74, to 
whofe gallant conduét fir Edward Pellew 
pays {0 generous and manly a tribute, are 
fate. The French, it feems, entertain 
hopes of being able to get off not only the 
frigate, but their own fhip, 


Meffage of the Executive Direftory to the 
Council of Ancients and of Five Hua- 
dred, on the 6th Pluviofe, Jan.25. 

* Citizen Reprefentatives, 

© The executive directory haftens to in- 
form you of the prodigious fuccefles which 
have been juft gained by the brave army 
of Italy. The following is the refult of 
the feries of aftions which have taken 

lace between the 23d Nivofe, to the 26th, 

th inclufive, occafioned by the new at- 

tempts that the enemy have made to re- 
lieve Mantua. 

* Twenty-three thoufand Auftrians ta- 
ken prifoners, among whom are three ge- 
nerals, and all the battalions of the Vienna 
volunteers, 6000 of the enemy killed ox 
wounded, 60 pieces of cannon, and 2% 
ftands of colours taken, 

* All the enemy's baggage feized, with 
a regiment of huffars, and all the convoy 
of grain and oxen, which the enemy 
wanted to throw into Mantua. 

* After this happy news, -we have rea- 
fon to think that the capture of this im- 
portant fortrefs will conclude the labours 
of the invincible army of Italy, and its 
intrepid general. 

P. Barras, Prefident. 
Lacarbé, Sccretary.” 

The confequence of all thefe victories, 
it fince appears, is the furrender of the 
important fortrefs of Mantua, which has 
fo long refifted the efforts of Buonoparte, 
and the entire defeat of the army of the 
pope, who is now in the moft critical fitu~ 
ation. 


CHRONICLE, 


JANUARY 29. 

Sunday fe’nnight, at feven o'clock, 4 
cottage at Newton Ferrers, about eleven 
miles from Plymouth, in which flept an 
induftrious widow (cottager) and her two 
children, was overwhelmed by the burft- 
ing of a very large field and orchard, on 
a hill above the cottage in Memblard-lane. 
It totally deftroyed the cottage and a 
barn, and fuffocated the widow and her 
two children, who were found dead under 
a very great heap of earth, elm, and ci- 
der trees. A large chafm in the field a- 
bove the cottage was found, out of which 
ifived a rivulet of water. The farmers 
imagine it was owing to the buriting of a 
{pring that this accident happened. The 
bodies were dug out on Monday, and 
Mr. Whiteford, corener for the fouthera 
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diftric& of Devon, took an inquifition, 
and the jury returned their verdiét—Ac- 
cidental death. 

FEERUARY I. 

This day a proclamation was iffued, 
ordering a general fait in England, on 
Wednefday March 8, and in Scotlana on 
‘Thurfday March 9. 

FEBRUARY 2. 

Will'am Lancdiier, a perfon taken in- 
to cultody a few days ago on fufjncion of 
robbing iord Boringion, near Putney, 
and who was only difcharged lait Monday 
at Bow ftreet, was on Tuefday evening 
fhot dead on Finchley-common by lord 
Strathmore, whom he attempted to rob. 
His jordihip was going out of town ina 
pott-chaife, followed by three fervants in 
another chaife; when on Finchley-com- 
mon two men rode up to the carriages ; 
Lancafter to that in which his lordthip 
was, and, after firiking the poft-boy in 
the face with his piflol to make him ftop, 
came to the door of the chaife, and run- 
ning his piftol though the giafs, it by ac- 
cident flafhed in the pan, on which his 
lordthip immediately difcharged a fmall 
gun at him, the contents of which lodg- 
ing in his throat, he in a very few mo- 
ments fell off his horfe, dead; his com- 
panion, who was at the other chaile, hear- 
tng the report, made up and caught hold 
of the bridle of Lancaiter’s horfe juft as he 
fell, and rode off with it as fat as poilibie. 
Lancailer was foon after taken to the 
workhoufe at Finchley, where the Bow- 
ftrect officers went to fee him. He was 
very much dilguifed in drels, having a 
Welch wig on, and a blue apron, like 
that of a butcher. Lord Strathmore re- 
turned to town immediately. The coro- 
ner’s inqucit fat on the body, and brought 
in the verdict — Juitifiable homicide. 

Oa Wedneftay morning a highway. 
man atiacked the mail-ceach on Houn- 
flow-heath, but was iftantly fired at by 
the guard, and killed on the fpot. His 
name was Spencer, the fame who was 
tried a fhort time ago at the Old Bailey 
for a finiilar offence. 

FEBRUARY 3. 

Yefterday, ata court of common coun- 
cil, held at Guildhall, Mr. Woodbridge, 
after a fhort pretatory ipeech, moved, 
That a dutiful and loyal addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majelty, deeply lamenting 
that his endeavours to obtain the bleffings 
of peace have been unhappily fruftrated, 
by the abrupt termination of the late ne- 
gociation ; but at the fame time, affuring 
his majeity he may confidently rely on the 
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zeal, public fpirit, and refources of this 
corporation, for everv future exertion that 
may be deemed neceflary tor co operating 
with our fellow-fubje&ts in the vigorous 
profecution of a war, the termination of 
which the overbearing and uunreafonabie 
conduét of the enemy has rendered inde- 
pendent of his majelty’s will. 

Mr. alderman Lufhington feconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Goodbehere moved an amendment, 
which was feconded by Mr. Griffiths. 

A long debate enfued, and the princi- 
pal fpeakers were aldermen Sanderfon and 
Lufhington, mefirs. Kemble, Dixon, 
Birch, Waithnian, Hodgion, Griffiths, 
and Goodbehere. 

The queftion being put, there appeared, 
for the amendment, 2 aldermen, 69 com- 
moners 3 againft it, 12 aldermen, 125 
commoners 5 majority again{t the amend- 
ment 66. 

Mr. Waithman afterward moved anos 
ther amendment, which was negatived. 
The original motion was carried, and a 
cominittee of all the aldermen, and a com- 
moner out of each ward was appointed, 


“who retiwed and prepared an addrefs, 


which was agreed to, and ordered to be 
prefented to the king by the whole court. 
FEBRUARY 4. 

On Wednetday night, about ten 0° 
clock, the patrole, going his rounds, dif- 
covered the body of a gentleman lying 
dead in the porch of the weit gate of Welt- 
minfter-abbey. It proved to be that of 
colonel Frederick, the reputed fon of the 
unfortunate ‘Theodore, king of Corfica. 
He appeared to have been thot, one fide 
of his face being totally gone, and a vatt 
quantity of biood and fome brains lying 
about the fpot where he was found. Se- 
veral of the inhabitants near the {pot fay, 
that about half paft eight o’clock they 
were alarmed by the report of fire-arms. 
His hat was lying by the fide of hitn : it 
had a large hole in the upper part of the 
crown, as if broke bya itick, but was 
free from blood or dirt. In his pocket 
were found'two fhillings, a paper with a 
fmall quantity of gunpowder, and a card 
of his addrefs. ° 

On an examination, the fame night, be- 
fore a jultice of peace, William Colvin 
told a ftrange, improbable ttory ; that he 
faw a man in the act of murdering the de- 
ceafed ; but, on a fubfequent examination 
before the coroner’s inqueft, on the oath 
being adminiltered to him, he confeffed 
that all he bad before faid was falfe, and 
that he knew nothing further concerning 
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the tranfadtion, than that he met a boy on 


Wednefday night in St. Margaret's 
church-yard, who informed him the body 
of a man was lying under the porch of 
the abbey gate, oppofite Tothill ftreet, 
and whom he accompanied to view it. 

Mr. Stirling, of Northumberland-itreet, 
with whom the deceafed had lodged for 
fom: time patt, and a gentleman of the 
name of Grattan, {poke particularly as to 
the deranged ftare of the deceafed’s mind 
for feveral months. The latter gentle- 
man faid, that it had a fhort time ago 
carried him to fuch lengths, as to make 
him form a plan to take away the wit- 
ntfs’ life, for whom, when in his fenfes, 
le had always entertained the greateit re- 
gard ; that he fuppofed his derangement 
originated from diltrefs, occafioned by his 
lofing a penfion of 200i. a year, allowed 
him by the duchefs of Wirtemburg, pre- 
vious to the war ; but who, to compenfate 
the lofs, propofed raifing a regiment of 
foldiers, to be difpofed of as the Britith 
government fhould think fit, on condi- 
tion that the deceaféd fhould have the com- 
mand of it, which regiment was cffered 
to the Eaft India company, or to ferve in 
Portugal ; but from fome unknown rea- 
tons was not accepted, which affeGied the 
deceafed fo much, his diftreifes increafing, 
that he frequently told feveral of his friends 
he fhould deftroy himfelf. 

Mrs. Segur, who keeps a coffee-houfe 
in Palace yard, alfo fpoke to the deranged 
ftate of the deccafed’s mind, who called at 
her houfe on Tuefday evening, appeared 
ina high fever, and refufed to take the 
imalleit refrefhment. 

Mr. Gwillim, of the Storey’s Gate 
coffee-houfe, proved the deceafed's dining 
there on Wednefday, but obferved noth- 
ing particular in his conduét. 

Under thefe circumitances, and it ap- 
pearing that the deceafed had borrowed a 
piftol a few days ago of a perfon in St. 
Martin’s-lane, the jury, at near four o° 
clock, returned a verdi&t of—Lunacy. 


Colonel Frederick was a man of liber-” 


tine education, polifhed manners, and a- 
miable temper. He was between 60 and 
70 years of age, and was highly refpe&ted 
by many gentlemen, to whom he was near- 
ly indebted for his fupport for many years 
patt, being in very indigent circumftan- 
ces, — 
FEBRUARY 8. 

_ Yefterday, at halt paft two o'clock, the 
king received, on the throne, the city of 
London’s addrefs, of which the following 
a copy, 

2 


15t 
To the King’s Moft Excellent Majefty.. 


The humble Addrefs of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and’Commoners of the City 


of London, in Comuton Council affem- 
bled. 


* May it pleafe your Majefty, 

© We your majefty’s dutiful and loyal 
fubjeéts, the lord-mavor, aldermen, and 
commoners of the city of London, in 
common council affembled, humbly 
leave to approach the throne with the fin- 
cereft expreffions of gratitude to your ma- 
jelty for the repeated proofs of your ma- 
jeity’s unceafing folicitude for the general 
intereft and profperity of thefe realms, and 
for your majefty’s anxious and conftant 
concern for the fafety and happine(s of 
your fubjeéts ; and more efpecially to of- 
fer our unfeigned thanks to your majefty 
for your moft gracious and benign with to 
re(tore the invaluable bleffings of peace te 
this country and her allies, inconteftibly 
proved by your majefty’s endeavours to 
promote and eitablifh a negociation for 
that purpofe ; while we exprefs our deep~ 
eft regret that your majefty’s fincere defire 
of effeéting the reftoration of a general 
peace on principles effential to the intereft 
of your kingdoms, and the permanent 
tranquillity of Europe, has been rendered 
ineff-¢tual, from the unreafonable preten- 
fions of the enemy, and the abrupt and 
haughty difmifial of your majefty’s am- 
baflador. We eagerly encourage and chee 
rifh the confolatory reflection, that every 
means, confiftent with the dignity and ho- 
nour of your majeity’s crown, and the 
welfare of your dominions, have been exe 
erted to terminate the calamities of war. 
Your faithful citizens earneftly entreat 
your majefty to place the firmelt reliance 
on the zeal and loyalty of this corporation 
for every prompt and vigorous fupport its, 
refources may be capable of in profecuting 
a jult and unavoidable war, the continua- 
tion of which can only be imputed to the 
inordinate ambition and tyrannical views 
of an enemy, who prefumptuoufly aims 
at the general overthrow of the liberties af 
Europe, but more particularly medirates 
the deftru€tion of this country, and the. 
fubverfon of its conftitution. : 

* Relying on Divine Providence for pro- 
teftion, we will confidently hope, that 
the unanimity of a Joyal and _public-fpi- 
rited people, added to the efforts of the 
tried ardour and valour of your majefty’s 
vigilant and firm councils, will not only 
fuccefsfully oppofe and render ruinous to 
themfelves, any rafh attempt on the part 
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of the enemy to invade thefe kingdoms, 
but alfo enable your majefty to vindicate 
the honour, and affert the rights of the 
Britith empire in the ultimate eftablith- 
ment of peace upon juft and reafonable 
terms.” 

‘To which his majefty was pleafed to re- 
turn the following moft gracious an{wer : 

¢ J thank voy for this dutiful and Joyal 
addvefs. The freth affurances which my 
eity of Lendon has given me on this oc- 
eafion of its fupport in the vigorous pro- 
fecution of a war, which the failure of my 
endeavours for the reftoration of peace on 
juf& and honourable terms has rendered 
neceflary, canpot but he highly fatisfac- 
tory to me; and I truft with confidence, 
that by the bleffing of the Divine Provi- 
gence on the juftice of my caufe, and the 
united efforts of my loyal fubjeéts, I fhatl 
finally be enabled to eftablifh the peace, 
honour, and happinefs of my kingdoms on 
@ firm and lafting bafis.’ 

FEBRUARY 9. 

According to advices received yefter- 
day from Ireland, we learn, that the lord 
hieutenant and council of Ireland, have, by 
a proclamation iffued the 2d intt. declared 
the following parifhes to be in a ftate of 
difturbance, or in immediate danger of be- 
goming fo :—-Tavghborne, All Saints, 
Kiilea, and Clondevadoge, in the county 


of Donegal ; and Donaghkiddy, Lukpa-* 


trick, and the outer parifh of Camus, in 
the county of Tyrone. 

Benjamin Mendez Henriques, Mofes 
Levi, Jofeph Meyers, Sarah Meyers, Ri- 
chard Berry, and Raphael Mendez Alva- 
yes, having heen convidled, lait term, of a 
gonfpiracy, Mir. juitice Afhurft, this day, 
pronounced judgment as follows: * You 
have been feverally conviied of a very 
foul and wicked conspiracy among your- 
feives, together with four others not now 
before the court, to fet up.a teitamentary 
p3per, as the lait will of Aaron P, ce 
Silva, aud to fupport it by perjury, and 
by that means to prevent the next of kin 
from obtaining letters of adminiftration. 
e—It appears by the evidence, that you, 
Benjamin Mendez Henriques, having been 
the principal contriver of this f{cene of 
wickednefs, and the inftigator and fuborn- 
ér of ali that load of perjury that has been 
committed in Lrogtors Commons and elfe- 
where, in orcer to feppert it. And one 
mutt fee that you have fhewn yourfelf a 
very able artificer in the diabolical trade 
you have thought fit to fet up; and tho’ 
you are poffefled of 2 great dea! of art and 
worldly cunning, you were aware it would 
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be hard to find a perfon whe would con 
fent to co-operate with you in your plan, 
if you were to difclofe it in all its horrors. 
You therefore afked one Mofes Henry, if 
he would {wear an affidavit at the Old Bai- 
ley, and you would give him two guineas ; 
and in order to encourage him to do it, 
you faid he weuld not fee the judge, and 
that it was a mere matter of form, and 
that therefore he had nothing to appre- 
hend. But you did not then tell him your 
grand plan. You well knew the nature 
of mankind, and that if you could per- 
fuade him to commit one bad aétion, he 
might be very eafily induced to- proceed to 
the commifhon of another. And you 
having once gone fo far as to make him 
fwear to the truth of fa&ts which he muft 
know to be falfe, though he did not then 
know the evil purpofes they were meant 
to anfwer, he would find himfelf unable 
to retract what he had once fo fworn, 
And fo the fa&t turned out : for he after- 
ward being iworn, perfifted in giving the 
fame evidence whiclt he had {worn at the 
Old Bailey. He gave the fame evidence 
on his examination at do&tors-commons, 
From this {pecimen of your art, it is very 
natural to f{uppofe, that the fame fort of 
artifice may have been praétifed on all the 
re(t of your coadjutors. But though the 
tempter ftands in a much higher degree 
of delinquency than the tempted, yet the 
guilt of all you others who aéted in this 
horrid fcene is of very great malignity : 
for no man can be fo ignorant as not ta 
know that it muft be highly criminal to 
call on the facred name ot the Almighty 
to atteft what he him{elf knows to be a 
faliehood ; and all of you could not but 
fuppofe (though you did not know the 
particular end to which it was calculated 
in its full extent) that it mutt be to an- 
fwer fome very horrid purpofe. The 
crime, in its full extent, is the moft ma- 
lignant that ever yet appeared in a court 
of jultice, whether you confider the deli- 
beration with which it was committed, or 
the {ubjeét matter of the crime itfelf. For 
it is an attempt to corrupt the fountain of 
juttice, to draw the judges of the court to. 
decide unjuttly, and to. rob the individual, 
who was feeking jultice at their hands, 
But the judges poflefled too much difcerns 
ment to be caught by your artifice, and 
difmmiffed your {ait with horror and indigs 
nation ; and you now appear here to re- 
ceive the due reward of your crimes, The 
fentence of the court is, That you, Ben- 
jamin Mendez Henriques, be imprifoned 
in the houfe of correction for the county 
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of Middlefex, and be kept there to hard 
jabour for the {pace cf two years; and 
within that time that you ttand in and ap- 
on the pillory at Charing crofs ore hour 
between the hours of twelve o’elcck at 
noon and two in the afternoon 3 and that 
you, Mofes Levi, Jofeph Meyers, Sarah 
Meyers, Richard Berry, and Raphael 

Nendez Alvaiez, be feverally mmprifoned 
in the fame houle of conection for the 
{pace of one year. 

FEBRUARY 10. 

A new light-houfe has been ereSted on 
the eaft conit of the barony of Ards in the 
county of Down, in the kingdom of Tve- 
land, called Kilw uv Nha hrolt-houk ° The 
houfe will begin to be hiehted on the 25th 
ef March. To dilinguith this tight from 
the Copeland, from waich it bears nearly 
north and south, diitant fix leagues and a 
half, it is to revolve on a perpendicular 
axis, and to be féen in full force from 
every point of the vilible horizon once in 
every minute; it will be obferved to in- 
creafe from darknefs until its full force be 
feen, and to decreale after till totally e- 
clipfed. A large bell, fixed on the light- 
houfe, will be toiled day and night curing 
the continuance of thick or foggy wea- 
ther, to point out the direction of the 
rock, 





FEBRUARY TY. 

Yefterday, the juftiy cclebrated p:Qures 
of Marriage a-la-mode were brought to 
the hammer in Pail-mail, and knocked 
down to Mr. Angerttein, at one thoutand 
guineas. ‘The bilders were numerous, 
and there feemed a great emulation among 
them to become pofleffed of fuch a valua- 
ble treafure. —The Jot rofe at laft to the 
above fum, and became the proyerty of 
the gentlemin above-mentioned The 
pidlures belonged to Mr. Caw thorne, who 
had entered imo an agreement with Mr. 
alderman Boydeil, for the porpote of their 
being engiaved. The condi.ions of this 
bond were, that the engravings fhould be 
accomplithed in feven years, and that one 
pidture at a time fhould he in the hands of 
the engraver.—Near tour years of the {ti- 
pulated period only are yet eiapfed ; and 
it was a condition of the fale, that the 
purchafer fhould enter inio an agreement 
to fulfil the covenants of the above bond. 

An original portrait of Hogarth, paint- 
ed by himéelf, was afterward put up, and 
purchated likewife by Mr. Angerftein ior 
forty-three guineas. 

FEBRUAYY 14. 
_ On Saturday Mr. Law moved for the 
judgment of the court upon John Smith, 
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who was conviéted at the fittings after lat 
term for having pub!ithed a feditious libel, 
cathd © The Datics of Citizenfhip.-—- 
Mi. jnftice Athhurit addreffed the defen- 
dant: He faid he had been convided of 
one of the molt viliimous and atrocious lie 
bels that ever made its appearance in a 
comt of jaftice. It had for its object no~ 
thing leis than the deftruction of ali law, 
government, and religion, and 
confequently called for a very fevere pu- 
nifument. The defendant had, when he 
was brought up before, made an appeal 
ro the humanity cf the court, by flating, 
that he was in fuch a late of health, that 
long confinement mutt neceflarily caufe his 
death : this ftatement he had fupported 
by the affidavits of a pbyfician and fur- 
geon. But when the {defendant publifhed 
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the libel for which he now ftood conviét- 
ed, he feemed to pay but little attention 
ta the dictates of humanity; for if the 
libel had been attended with thofe cifeéts, 
which it was obvioufly meant to have, it 
mult have caufed the lofs of thoufands of 
lives of much more value to fociety than 
he was afraid the defendant’s ever would 
be. The only benefit that fociety could 
derive from the lives of fuch men as the 
defendant, was the example they gavé 
that fuch conduét always drew down ex- 
emplary punifhment. An idea had been 
circulated with. fome induftry, that the 
new prifon in Clerkenwell was unwhole- 
fuine; and the court had thought it ne- 
ceflary to make the moft minutg inquiry 
into the bufinefs, and they had received 
information from two gentlemen who were 
extremely well qualificd to give opinions 
upon the fubje&t, namely, Dr. Glaffe and 
Mr. Mainwaring, who ftated that there 
was not the flighteft foundation for fuch 
a report. That, on the contrary, from 
the regularity, cleanlinefs, and difcipline, 
of the prifon, only one perfon out of 149 
had died in it, and that one came to itina , 
dying condition. The court, therefore, 
having taken every thing into confidera- 
tion, ordered and adjudged that he fhould 
be confined, and kept to hard labour, for 
two years in the new prifon at Clerken- 
well; and that, at the expiration of that 
time, he fhould give his own fecurity in 
yovol, for his good behaviour for five 
years. Mr. Juftice Athhurft then warned 
the defendant not to lengthen his imprie 
fonment by his own mifconduct. 

The defendant begged to fay a few 
words to the court: he faid, this fentence 
he muft confider as a fentence of death + 
and was proceeding to make fome obist~ 
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vations, when lord Kenyon faid, that, in 
confequence of the detendant having {tated, 
that his life would be endangered by his 
being ordered into clofe confinemer*, the 
court had not only made inquiries into the 
ftate of the prifon, but had been extremely 
anxieus to know whether the account he 
had given of the ftate of his health was 
true, and therefore had direted that a 
piryfician fhould attend the defendant ; 
and the report he had made was direétly 
the reverfe of the account the defendant 
had given. P 

His lordhip then {poke of the prifon in 
Clerkenwell, which he fuid was perfectly 
wholefome and clean, and a proper difci- 
pline preferved in it, which he was forry 
was not the cafe in other prifons. If there 
were any perfons within hearing, who 
were interefted in this bufinefs, he wifhed 
them to take notice, that if the keepers of 
prifons did not keep up a proper difcipline 
in their prifons, they were extremely cul- 
pable, and would be feverely punifhed ; it 
was*an offence for which they might be 
indiéted. 

FEBRUARY 14. 

The king, on the folicitation of the 
board of admiralty, has humanely direét- 
ed an annuity of rool. a year to be fettled 
on the relict of capt. Roberts, who wos 
Jately loft in the Weft Indies, on board the 
Undaunted frigate, and go], per annum on 
each of her five daughters. 

FEBRUARY 15. 

This day, George Crofsiey, was con- 
victed in the court of king’s bench, after 
a trialof five hours, of wiitul and corrupt 
perjury. 

FEBRUARY 19. 

This day came on, in the court of com- 
mon-pleas, a caufe, in which a Mr. Cum- 
ming was plamtiff, and one Cole, detend- 
ant. It was brought to recover the fum 
of 1891. 7s. 6d. which the plaintiff’s wife 
had paid to the defendant, on account of 
divers numbers fhe had infaured with him 
during the drawing of the laf Engiith 
lottery. The counfel tor the plaintiff, in 
opening of this cafe, fuic, that the prefent 
ation was highly to L. commended, in- 
aimuch as it would ten. in a great mea- 
ture, to prevent that mo!. infamous {pecics 
of gaming, infuring in the lottery, by 
which thoufands of his majcity’s fubjects 
were every year brought to ruin and de- 
Kru&tion. It appeared in evidence, that 
the plaintiff was.a pilot, and his wife kept 
a coal-fhed. While the hufband was per- 
forming his duty on the fea, the wife ex- 
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pended, in the courfe of one month only, 
1891. 7s. 6d. in different payments to the 
detendant, on account of illegal infurance 
in the laft lottery. The learned judge 
obferved, that aétions, like the prefent, 
ought to be much encouraged, for the 
fike of the public. They would certainly 
tend, more than any thing elfe, to put a 
flop io the abominable traffic of infuring. 
The legal right to bring thefe a&tions was 
unquettionable ; for they were brought to 
recover money paid, in the eve of the law, 
without any confideration. He then re- 
commended to the jury, if they believed 
the evidence for the plaintiff to be proba- 
ble, not to abate the defendant one farth- 
ing of the fum claimed by the prefent ac- 
tion. ‘The jury found a verdict for the 
plaint ff—Damages 189]. 7s. 6d. 

The fame day, an attion for falfe im- 
prifonment was brought by a clergyman 
againit Mr. Addington. It appeared that 
the plaintiff, happening to be at the pub- 
lic-office in Bow-ftreet, where the defend- 
ant fits, interefted himfelf in favour of a 
perfon brought there on a frivolous charge, 
whom he thought much injured. The 
defendant, w.thout any caufe, committed 
the plaintiff to Bridewell, where he was 
put in irons, and kept there three days 
and three nights among common felons, 
and grofsly ill ufed. The jury gave a 
verdiét for the plaintiff—Damages soole 

FEBRUARY 21. 

The fale of Mr. Trumbull’s colleétion 
of pidlures clofed on Saturday. The 
highett price pictures were bought by Mr. 
Welt, tuppoted to be for the king. A- 
mong thele were Deianira and the Cen- 
taur, 5&8l. A Landfcape, with figures 
and cattie, by Berghe, 9451. And the 
Virgin, Chrut, and St. John, by Raphael, 
8921.—The whole colie&tion, containing 
gt pictures, fold for 82171. 178. 

An action has been brought by Mr, 
J. Eiten, againtt the duke of Hamilton, 
tor criminal converfation with Harriet 
Kiten his wife. The adulterous inter- 
courle was proved ; but the counfel for 
the defendant having produced a deed of 
abjolute feparation between Mr. and Mrs, 
Fiten, the plaintiff was, in courfe, non- 
fuited. 

This month the Gazette announced the 
failure of one of the greateft mercantile 
houfes in the city, that of Richard Muil- 
man Trench Chifwell, efq. of Debden- 
hall, in Effex. The melancholy confe- 
quence of the derangement of his affairs, 
was fuicide by a piltol, As foon as his 
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death was difcovered, a clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, a confidenual friend of 
the deceafed when living, was fent for, 
who, in the prefence of Mrs. Chifwell, 
proceeded to fearch into the caufes by 
which he was a@tuated to the commiffion 
of fuicide. Is his pockets no papers were 
found that could Jead to a difcovery ; but 
on fearching his drawers his wii] was 
found, together with a loofe paper folded 
up, in the infide of which it was ftated, 
hat by his fpeculations in the Weft Indies 
he had been ruined. A jury was {um- 
moned, confifting chiely of Mr. Chif- 
well’s tenants. They delivered the ver- 
di& in thefe words: Infane, in confe- 
quence of failure in trade. 
FEBRUARY 22. 

On Tuefday, an aéiion was’ brought 
into the court of king’s-bench, by fir 
Godfrey Vaflal Webiter, bart. againft 
Jord Holland, for criminal convertation 
with lady Webfter. The damages were 
laid at ro,o0ol. and the jury, by their 
verdi& gave 6 ,oool. 

FEBRUARY 2}. 

Yefterday the feffion ended at the O!d 
Bailey, when John Brown, Ifaac Sim- 
mons, alias Ball, Daniel Mackaway, 
James Marriot, Jofeph Barnes, William 
Winklin, Richard White, and James 
Craggs, feverally received judgment of 
death; fixteen were ordered to be tranf{- 
ported beyond the fers for the term of 
feven years ; one for fourteen years; four 
were ordered to be imprifoned in Newgate3 
eleven to be imprifoned in the houte of 
correétion at Clerkenwell, and three to be 
publicly whipped. 

The fick being then ended, the fame 
were adjourned until Wednefday, the 26th 
of April next. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

On Tuefday, fome degree of alarm was 
excited in town, by intelligence received 
from Portfmouth, that advice had been 
given, by fignal from Beachy-head, of 
the appearance of a great number of 
French tranfports, with troops on board, 
off that part of the coaft. ‘The fenfation 
excited in the metropolis was foon re- 
lieved by intelligence arriving at the ad- 
miralty, that the alarm at Portfmouth was 
eccafioned folely by a miftake of the fig- 
nals at the fignal poft on Beachy -head. 

At Portimouth, the alarm had wholly 
fubfided in the evening, in confequence of 
the arrival of the Antelope revenue cutter, 
which veffel had patled from the Dowas, 
on Monday down channel, and {seu ine- 
thing. 
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Surps captured from the Exrmy. 
From the London Gazettes. 


La Liberté privateer, three carriage 
guns, by the Giifin armed cutter. 

Le Buonaparte privateer of 17 guns, by 
the Efpion and Martin iloops. 

Le Jeune Emiiic privateer of ten guns, 
and the Recovery privateer of 15 guns, by 
the Triton, 

Le Difficile privateer of 18 gfns, by 
the Phoenix, Friton, and Scou ge 

Le Tartane of 16 guns, by the Grey- 
hound. 

Le Fiibuftier privateer of 14 guns, by 
the Eurydice. 


EEE 


SHERIFFS appointed by his Majefty in 
Council for the Year 1797. 

Berks. Poftponed. 

Bedfordihive, John Higgins the elder, of 
Turvey, 

Bucks, John Sullivan, of Richings Park, 

Cumberland, Hogh Parkin, of Skirigili, 

Chethire, John Leche, of Stretton, 

Cambridge and Huntingdon, William 
Waller, of Chefterton, 

Cornwall, William Slade Gully, of Tre- 
venon, 

Devonfhire, John Seal, of Mount Boon, 

Dorfetfhire, William Richards the young- 
er, of Smedmore, 

Derbyfhire, Charles Hurt, of Wirkfworth, 

Effex, William Manby, of Stratford, 

Gloucefterfhire, William Tindail, ot North 
Cerney, efqrs. 

Hertfordfhire, Sir John Saunders Se- 
bright, of Beechwood, bart. 

Herefordfhire, John Barneby, of Brock- 
hampton, 

Kent, George Grote, of Beckenham, 

Leicctierdhire, Samuel Bracebridge Abney, 
of Lindley, . 

Lincolnfhive, John ,Cracroft, of Hack- 
thorne, 

Monmouthfhire, Thomas Houghion, of 
Pontypool, 

Northumberland, Matthew Bell, of Wol- 
fington, efgrs. 

Northamptonhhire, Siz William Langham, 
of Cotibrook, bart. ; 
Norfolk, Jofeph Wyndham, of Herfham, 
Nottinghamfhure, John Galley Knight, of 

Wartop, 
Oxfordhhire, James Jones, of Atwell, 
Rutlandfhire, Thomas Hunt, of Wing,. 
Shropthire, William Tayleur, of Bujit- 
ingfdale, 
Someifeihhire, Samuel Day, of Charts:- 
nan 8 
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Staffordthire, Sir Robert Lawley, of Can- 
well, bart. 

Suffolk, Chaloner Archdeckne, of Glem- 

_ ham, 

Southampton, John Compton, of Min- 
ftead, 

Surry, Robert Taylor, of Ember-court, 

Suffex, C. Serafe Dickins, of Biighthelm- 
ftone, 

Warwickthire, Robert Knight, of Bar- 
rells, 

Worcefterfhire, Mofes Harper, of Afttey, 
efqrs. 

Wiitthire, Sir John Methuen Poore, of 
Ruthall, bart. 

Yorkshire, Sir John Ramfden, of Byram, 
bart. 


SOUTH WALES. 


Carmarthen, David Sanders, of Gla- 

* nerhydw, 

Pembroke, Abraham Leach, junior, of 
Eattington, 

Cardigan, James Nathaniel Taylor, of 
Stradmore, ‘ 

Glamorgan, Robert Rous, of Court-yr- 

Ala, 

Brecon, John Macnamara, of Llanaved 
Cattle, 

Radnor, Percival Lewis, of Downton, 
efyrs. 


NORTH WALES. 
Carnarvon, Sir Edward P. Lloyd, of 
* Panlygrafs, bart. 

Anglefea, Richard Jones, of Tros y Ma- 
rian, 

Merioneth, Beil Lloyd, of Crogen, 

Montgomery, Robert Knight, of Gwer- 
nygoe, re 

Denbighthire, Robert Heiketh, of Gwrych, 

Flinthire, Jobo Edward Madducks, of 
Vron, Jw, efqrs. 


The Circuits appointed for the Lent Af. 
fizes 1797, ure as follow, viz. 
Northern—Lord Kenyon, lord chief juf- 
tice, Mr. juftice Rooke. 

Norfolk —Lord chief juttice Eyre, Mr. 
juftice Atbhurft. 

Midland—Lord chief baron Macdonald, 
Mr. juftice Grote. 

Home—Mr, baron Hotham, Mr. juttice 
Heath. 

Wettern—Mr. baron Perryn, Mr. juftice 
Buller. 

Oxford—Mr. baron Thomion, Mr. juf- 
tice Lawrence. f 
Cae: marthen—John Lioyd, efq. William 

Grant, efq. 
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Brecon—The hon. George Hardinge, 
Abel Moyfey, efq. 

Chetter—The hon. James Adair, the hon. 
Francis Burton, 


BIRTHS. 
8 ADY of John Anftruther, M. P. a 
daughter. 


Empre(s of Germany, an archduchefs. 


MARRIAGES. 
PARL of Wetmeath, to lady Elifabeth 


Moore, daughter of the marquis © 
Drogheda. 

Hon. Mr. Dundas, fon of lord Dundas, 
to lady Catherine Beauclerc, daughter of 
the duke of St. Alban’s. 

Captain Richard Fitzgerald, to the hon. 
Mrs. Keith Stewart. 


DEATHS. 
UE EN dowager of Pruffia. 


Countefs of Exeter. 

Lady of lord Sheffield, daughter of lord 
Pelham. 

Countefs of Wigtoun. 

Hough Mackay lord Reay. 

Hon. and Rev. John Agar, brother to 
jord Cliffden. 

Richard Muilman Trench Chifwell, efq. 
of Debden Hail, Effex, M. P. for Ald- 
borough, in Yorkthire. 

Hon. Mrs. Charles Lindfay, wife of 
the hon. and rev? Charles Lindfay, and 
daughter to Thomas Fydell, efq. M. P. 
tor Boiton. 

Lady of vifcount Milfingtoun. 

Lady Catherine Booker, lady of T. 
Booker, efq. and fifter of the duke of 
Gordon. 

Lady of fir Charles Morgan, bart. 

Lady Anne Conolly. 

Sir Robert Burdett, bart. 

Elifabeth countefs of Marchmont. 

Thomas Longman, efq. 

James Dodfley, efq. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Ountefs dowager of Elgin—Governefs 
to thé princefs Charlotte. 

Right hou. William Pitt, earl of Morn- 
ington, John Thomas Townfhend, and 
John Smyth, efqrs. and the right hon. 
Sylvefter Dougias —Lords of the treafury. 
. John Talbot, efq.—Secretary of lega- 
tion to the Swifs Cantons. 

John Macnamara Hayes, M. D.—a 
baronet. 

Jchn Forbes, efq.—-Governor of the 
Bahama Lflands. 
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Lieutenant-generals Edward Mathew, 
Games Pattifon, hon. Henry St. John, 
jchn Campbell, fir George Ofborn, bart. 
ge: erals in the army. 

Major-generals John Ireland, James 
Hamilton, Jahn Stratton, James Rooke, 
Lharles Crofbie, Winter Blathwayte, John 
earl of Suffolk, tir R. Abercromby, K. B. 
hon. Chapel Norton, John Cunning, 
George Hotham, David Dundas, fir A. 
Williamfon, K B. fir Robert Aber- 
cromby, K.’ B. Gerard Lake, Thomas 
Mulgrave, James Coate, Ralph Dundas, 
Richard Whyte, Alured Clarke, lieute- 
nant-generals in the army. 

Lord Kenyon—Lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Fiint. 

Alexander Graeme, George Keppel, 
and Samuel Reeve, efqrs. rear admirals 
of the white — Rear admirals of the blue. 

Andrew Mitchell, Charles Chamber- 
layne, and Peter Ranier, efqrs. fir Hugh 
Cloberry Chriftian, K. B. William Trut- 
cott, efg. and lord Hugh Seymour, rear 
admirals of the blueRear admirals of 
the white. 

Captains William Swiney, Charles Ed- 
mund Nugent, William Fooks, Charles 
Powel] Hamilton, Edmund Dod, Horatio 
Nelfon, Thomas Lenox Frederick, fir 
George Home, bart. and fir Charles Cote 
ton, bart. — Rear admirals of the blue. 


PREFERMENTS. 
D?: Henrv Reginald Courtenay, bifhop 
of Brittol—Bithop ot Exeter. 
Rev. Dr. Cornwall, dean of Canier- 
bury — Bithop of Briftol. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTeE, 
JANUARY 28. 

pe Oyens, of Plymouth-dock, De- 

vonfhire, watchmaker. 

Peter Clutterbuck, of York-ftreet, 
Wetiminier, brewer. 

Zachwiah James, of Clapton, Mid- 
dlefex, baker. 

James Harrifon, of Pater-nofter-row, 
bookfeller. 

Richard Price, of Mile-end Old Town, 
corn- dealer. 

William Ferrers Woolmer, of Hamil- 
ton. ftreet, Piccadilly, picture-dealer. 

William Dart, of Bafinghall-ftreet, 
Blackwell-hail factor. 

Thomas Elfworth, of King-ftreet, 
Tower-hill, hatter. 
_ Join Box, of Wefterham, in Kent, 
innholder, 

Andrew Dick, of Manchefter, em- 
broidever, 


Berrington Marth, William Hoghton, 
and John Hoghton, of Prefton, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-manufacturers. 

Anne Munday, of the Strand, coffce- 
houfe-keeper. : 

Zachariah Kirkman, and Jofeph Kirk - 
man, of Manchefter, cotton-manufac- 
turers. 

Henry Walker, of Mortimer-ftreet, 
Cavendifh-fquare, upholder. 

Thomas Burnett, of Leadenhall ftreet, 
grocer, 

John Elliott, of Riding-houfe-lane, 
Marybone, builder. 

William Cozens, of Southampton, 
bifcuit baker. 

Dennis Chandler, of Stowmarket, ia 
Suffolk, merchant. . 

Thomas Hughes Vernon, of Dinaf- 
ponis, in Glamorganhhire, dealer. 

James Tierney, of King-ttreet, Port- 
man-fquare, tayler. 

Thomas Thompfon, of the Borough- 
market, Southwark, potatoe-merchant. 

William Richardfon, of Whitby, in 
Yorkthire, tanner. 

JANUARY 31. 

Cornelius Peacock, and Benjamin Hit- 
chins, of Chatham-placeg glafs-iellers. 

Thomas Mafon, of Barnard’s-inn, 
Holborn, money-fcrivener. 

Thomas Filmore Sercombe, of Exeter, 
money- fcrivener. : 

Jacob Eliwood, and Jonathan Fallows, 
of Liverpool, merchants. 

Richard Fairclough, of Liverpool, cor 
and flour-merchant. 

Thomas Owen, of Manchefter, vint- 
ner. 

George Dyfon, of Milk-ftreet, Cheap- 
fide, warehoufeman. 

George Worthington, of Manchefler, 
merchant. 

John Rowntree, of York, money- 
fcrivener. 

George Rogers, of Chefter, nurfery- 
man. 

John Smith, and William Brown, of 
Finibury-{quare, carpet-manufaGurers. 

John Cooper, of St. Michael’s-alley, 
Cornhill, upholiterer. 


FEBRUARY 4. 

Luke Lockard, of Manchefier, manu- 
fafurer. 

John Humphrey, of Manchefter, cot- 
ton-manufacturer. 

Francis Linley, of Holborn, mufic- 
feller. 

John Haynes, of Hind-court, Fleet. 
ftreet, coal-merchant. 
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John Sunderland, of Holt, Wilthhire, 
clothier. 

Eiifabeth Banks, of Birmingham, inn- 
h> der. 

William Nicholds, of Birmingham, 
piater. . 

Thomas Robinfon, of Stockport, in 
Chethire, linen-draper. 

Richard Scadgell, Back-hill, Middle- 
fex, carpenter. 

Simon Jenkins, of Great Knightrider- 
ftrcet, Doctors-commons, coachmatter. 

Stephen Maunder Parfons, of Culm- 
ftock, Devonfhire, mercer. 

Philip Spencer, of Bromyard, Here- 
fordfhue, haberdather. 

William Mafkrey, of Rufhton, Staf- 
fordthire, cotton-manufa&urer. 

FEBRUARY 7. 

Humphrey Jones, of Carnaby-ftreet, 
Carnaby-market, cheefemonger. 

Samuel Dawfon, of Liverpool, pawn- 
broker. 

Peter Henley, of Selford, Lancafhire, 
eotton-manufacturer. 

Matthew Payne the elder, of Coventry, 
money-{crivener. 

Thomas Hartley, of the Strand, hatter. 

Edward Bracebridge, ot Epfom, Surry, 
innkeeper. 

John Duncombe, and Jofeph Thomp- 
fon, of Whitechapel, cabinet- makers. 

Jofiph Briddon, of Harrington, in 
Derbythire, hawker. 

Thomas Johnion, of Liverpool, wool- 
Jen-draper. 

Henry Sabine, of Hovghton-ftreet, 
Middlefex, factor. 

FEBRUARY 11. 

Wiilam Recs, of Swanfea, Giamor- 
genfhire, mercer. 

John Cambridge, of Hammerfinih, 
pierchant. 

James Tremlett, of Exetcr, dyer. 

jJoun Frederick Nutt, of Hyde-park- 
corner, tavern-keepcr. 

John Rownes, of Witney, in Oxford- 
fiise, dealer. 

William Hudfon, of Whitby, York- 
five, linen-draper. 

Beniamin Beach, and Jofeph Beach, of 
Mancheiter, potters. 

Maitha Watfon, of Oxford, grocer. 

Eitiabeth Robinfon, of Mark-lane, 
corkcutter. 

Henry Nantes, of Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-ftreet, merchant. 

George French, of Hugft- green, Suflex, 
fhopkeeper. 

Robert ‘Twyford, of Cornbrook, Lan- 
eathire, common brewer, 
a 





James Thompfon, of Nzwgate-ftreet, 
ha berdafher. 
William White, of Worthip-ftreet, 
Moorfields, cabinet-maker. 
Samuel Wright, of Methwold, Nor- 
folk, dealer in Poultry. ‘ 
Job Carey, of St. Margaret, Weftmin- 
fter, cowkeeper. 
FEBRUARY 14. 
Robert Holmes, of Little Bampton, 
Cumberland, dealer. 
James Ince, of Lad-lane, victualler. 
William Collier the younger, of Wit- 
ney, Oxfordhhire, blanket-weaver. 
Peter Defimarais, of St. Martin’s-court, 
watch-maker. 
William Brown, of Vine-ftret, in the 
Minories, wine-merchant. 
Thomas Peet, of Nottingham, grocer. 
Cerles Perey, of Goremg, Oxford- 
fhire, farmer. 
Alexander Anderfon, of Moor-fireet, 
Soho, victualler. 
Benjamin Poyzer, of Budge-row, Lon 
don, chocolate manufaéturer. 
FEBRUARY 18. 
Thomas Greenland, of Iflington, mo- 
ney-{crivener. 
Barker Simpfon, of Salifbury-court, 
Fleet-ftreet, eating-houfe-keeper. 
William Cramer, of Upper Titchfield- 
ftreet, Marybone, nmufic-feiler. 
John Moore, of Great Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk, merchant. 
William Tovey the younger, of Bridge- 
yard, Lambeth, grocer. 
John Lunt, of Standish, in Lancafhire, 
dealer. 
John Groves, of Mofeley, Worcefter- 
fhive, dealer in horfes. 
Jofeph Hill, ot Wood-ftreet, London, 
aronmonger. 
Phillip Gavey, of Fenchurch-ftreet, 
merchant. 
FEBRUARY 21. 
William Tovey the younger, of Union- 
ftreet, Lambeth, grocer. 
John Boles, and Thomas Wright, of 
Cheaptide, warehoufemen. 
Thomas Cates, of Dean-ftreet, Soho, 
merchant. 
Alexander Morris, of Spring-gardensy 
St. Martin in the Fields, money-{crivener, 
Richard Hawkins, of Sellack, Here- 
fordthire, mafon. 
Samuel Power, of Birmingham, clafp- 
maker, , 
William Jones, of Wolverhampton, in 
Staffordthive, porter-brewer. 
John Dodfon, of Northowram, Yerk- 
fhire, horfe-dealer, 
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FOR FEBRUARY, 1797- 159 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G° DWIN’s Inquirer, or RefieCtions 
on Education, &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Barker's Epidemicks, 8vo. 6s. 

Prince’s Letters and Effays, 8vo. 5s. 

James the Fatalift, and his Matter, 
3 vol. fmall 8vo. 15s. 

Nun, a Novel, 2 vol. fmail 8vo, ros. 

Vincent’s Voyage of Nearchus from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, gto. 1]. ris 6d, 

Lloyd’s Mode of defending Great Bri- 
tain againft Invafions, 2s. 6d. 

Ertkine’s View of the War with France, 
25. 

Evans’ Attempt to Account for the 
Infidelity of the late Mr. Gibbon, 1s. 64. 

Patton on the Effecis of Property upon 
Society and Government, 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of Ca- 
tharine 11, Emprefs of Ruffia, 12mo. 
48. 

Andronica, or Fugitive Bride, 2 vol, 


Ulric and Tvina, 2 vol. 5s. 

Bungay Caftle, 2 vol. 9s. 

Myltic Caftle, 2 vol. 8s. 

Rules and Regulations for the Sword 
Exercifes of the Cavalry, 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Tales for Youth, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Edmund of the Forett, 4 vol. 16s. 

Pratt's Family Secrets, 5 vol. 12mo, 
tl}. ros. 

Southby’s Letters from Spain and Por- 
tugal, Svo. 8s. 7 

Walker's Treatife on Nervous Difcafes, 
3vo. 53. 

Turton’s Medical Gloffary, gto. 11. 5s. 

Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets abridged, 
32mo. 4s. 

Sele&tor, a Colle&tion of Tales, &c. 
i2mo. 5s. 

Downing’s Receipts for Diforders in- 
cident to Horned Cattle, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards, 

Sketches and Obfervations in a Tour 
through Europe, 1792-4, 8vo. 7s. 

Symmons’ Inez, a Dramatic Poem, 
2s. 6d. 

Howard’s Hiftory of the Earth and 
‘Mankind, gto. 11. 5s. 

Cunningham's Cheerfal Companion, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Pinkerton’s Hiftory of Scotland, 1371 
t0 1542, 2 vol. gto. 21. 10s. 

Vaurien, or, The Times, 2 vol. r2mo. 
9s. 
. Sabatier’s Treatife on Poverty, 8vo. 

S. 

Love at firft Sight, 5 vol. 17s. 6d. 

Blaney’s Tran@ation of Zechaviah, 
to. 108, 6d. boards, 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
February 11, 1797- | 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Bufhels. 
Inland Couuties. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats 
ss & whe 6 & & 












































Middlefex 525/25 9/277 ID 
Syrry 53 6/29 oj26 4lig @ 
Hertford gS 8132 Gi2g ants 7 
Bedford 48 333 4/24 S14 3 
Huntingdon 43 2j-——]22 bj12 
Northampton {46 8/33 €/23 7/I2 gy 
Rutland 48 6l-—=/24 6/15 @ 
Leicefter §3. 4|--—— 28 2115 4 
Nottingham St o]37 0129 2115 4 
Dexby $4 8 3X 6/10 ta 
Staftord 59 4\-——134 18 4 
Salop 54 3/48 2/36 11:19 © 
Hereford 52 3148 01/33 8118 4 
Worcefler 58 Si-———/33 4\21 6 
Warwick 56 10ol_——|309  4)17 9 
Wilts 56 Ol-———/27 8/20 2 
Berks 5+ 3\-——|24 10/20 6 
Oxford 55 bl ——|24 2/16 § 
Bucks 52 10j-—— 24 3]18 6 
Brecon 55 8 33 7/16 6 
Montgomery 57 844 $134 4)17. 8 
Radaor 53 Icl-——|33 3/16 5 
Maritime Counties. 
Efiex 49 4)26 626 617 6 
Kent 47 © 23 617 g 
Suffex 48 8 ——125 8118 
Suffolk 45 2\-——j22 9)16 2 
Cambridge 42 Qi-——/22 Wo 6 
Norfolk 41 se ol20 4/13 & 
Lincoln 42 10/33 10/23 8iz 2 
York 43 0/27 4/24 4]/13 0 
Durham 49 5)" 34 5)!7 3 
Northumberland 144 4:39 ©/25 3415 10 
Cumberland 55 10/38 4\30 Sli7 8 
Weftimorland 53 3142 852 2l'7 gs 
Lancafter 52 10 34 «4li7_ 8 
Cneiter so Se ——"i8i 5 t 
Flint 5° Jj-~——|37 7|--——~ 
Denbigh 33. OJ 37 86 oe 
Angleica -——}26 ¢liz o 
Carnarvon 56 0]36 o]28 Chis o 
Merioneth 62 4143 8 3a 8116 2 
Cardigan 62 $132 3/28 oler 8 
Pembroke 51 bim——/30 itr 4 
Carmarthen 65 4\-——]31 4]12 6 
Glamorgan 53 I-— 13r 4/16 o 
Gioucefter 58 2je———|27 Ic117 5 
Someriet 60 gi-————|33 8/10 a8 
Monmouth 60 Ij-—— 132 s|-—— 
Devon §5 Siv——|31 10113 7 
Cornwall 58 Gln} 32 3114 8 
Dorfet 58 7l-——|28 7118 0 
Hants 55 4-27 5\19 7 








Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quirer [52 1034 5]283 11]16 10 
Peck Loaf, 2s. 6d, 
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